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LIONEL CURTIS 


THE PROPHET OF ORGANIC UNION 


the character and career of Lionel Curtis were strange contrasts. No one 
was less well qualified by nature for easy and widespread popularity, yet 
no one commanded more devoted affection from the comparatively few who 
were privileged to be his intimate friends. In many important crises of public 
affairs he exercised a powerful, sometimes a decisive, influence on the course 
of events. Yet he never occupied any outstanding public position, and it is 
doubtful whether his name was known to the great mass of his ordinary 
fellow countrymen outside the inner circles of politics and the “intelligentsia”. 
He was of the stuff of which saints are made. Possessed by a burning zeal for 
causes which he thought worthy, he would throw himself into them with 
complete self-abandonment, with a commanding vigour which pressed into 
the service the best energies of his friends whether they would or no, and 
without thought of recognition either of his efforts or of theirs. In the result 
his objects were apt to be achieved while the prime motive force which had 
produced their achievement remained unknown to the world. 

Born in 1872, in a country vicarage in Herefordshire, he was educated at 
Haileybury and at New College, Oxford. His academic career was not dis- 
tinguished, for his great gifts of character were not combined with those of 
scholarship; but he was a devoted son of his college, and, if his university 
acquaintance was not wide, he made friendships with such men as Lionel 
Hichens, afterwards chairman of Cammell Laird & Co., who was killed in an 
air raid early in the course of the last war; John Dove, editor of THE Rounp 
TABLE from 1921 till his death in 1934; and Richard Feetham, until lately 
a judge of the Appeal Court of the Union of South Africa, which friendships 
were among the strongest influences on his life and on theirs. It did not take 
long for his interest in the lot of his less fortunate fellow men to develop. 
After going down from Oxford in 1895 he lived for a time with a young 
architect friend in an L.C.C. flat in Stepney, and took part in work at Oxford 
House, the University settlement in Bethnal Green. He was interested in 
local government matters such as slum clearance and rehousing, public 
health and poor-law administration. It was characteristic of him that during 
these years he twice set himself to gain practical experience of the working of 
the Poor Law by assuming the character of a tramp, begging his bread along 
the highroads and sleeping at night in workhouses. In 1897-8 he was for 
some time private secretary to the Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P.; and in 
1899 he served Lord Welby, then Chairman of the London County Council, 
in that capacity; this latter appointment enabled him to gain a close insight 
into the inner workings of local government of a modernized type, which 
was to stand him in good stead. Indeed, in later life Curtis would often say 
that through him the constitution of the Union of South Africa had come to 
be modelled on that of the L.C.C. In December 1899 this course of life was 
interrupted by the “Black Week” crisis of the South African War. Along with 
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two New College friends, Lionel Hichens and Max Balfour, Curtis enlisted 
as a private in the cyclist section of the City Imperial Volunteers, and played 
his part in the operations which led up to the occupation of Pretoria in June 
1900. He then obtained his discharge and returned to England in order to 
deal with family affairs. 

In September he again sailed for South Africa carrying letters of introduc- 
tion to Lord Milner, Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner for 
South Africa. Within forty-eight hours of his arrival in Cape Town on 
October 2 he found himself a member of Milner’s staff, and ten days later he 
was in the train to Pretoria, as acting private secretary, accompanying 
Milner on his first visit to the Transvaal, undertaken as a preliminary to the 
northward move of the High Commissioner’s headquarters, already con- 
templated, which came about in March 1901. 


Lord Milner’s Kindergarten 


T this time Lord Milner was beginning his great work of establishing 

orderly British colonial government in what had been the territories of 

the Boer Republics. He had begun to gather round him his band of young 

Oxford men who were afterwards to become famous under the nickname of 

“The Kindergarten”. Curtis was an early recruit to this body and was given 

the task of organizing the beginnings of municipal self-government in 
Johannesburg. 

The solid British “Uitlander” citizens of the Rand might, and did, wonder 
what strange kind of young “highbrow” had come among them. But though 
Curtis might make some mistakes there could be no doubt about his ability 
or his zeal, or about his strange power of making others work for his ends, 
always altruistic and, to him, always all-important. In May 1901 Milner 
appointed him Town Clerk to the new Town Council of Johannesburg, con- 
sisting at its initial stage of citizens nominated by Milner, and endowed with 
a constitution framed on lines which Curtis had recommended; he continued 
to serve, and guide, the Council as its chief official for nearly two strenuous 
years, during which period, in spite of war conditions, the foundations of an 
efficient municipal régime were successfully laid. In March 1903 Milner trans- 
ferred Curtis to Pretoria as Assistant Colonial Secretary of the Transvaal, 
specially charged with the task of organizing municipal government in 
Pretoria and Potchefstroom and the other towns of the colony. This post he 
held when Lord Selborne succeeded Lord Milner as High Commissioner and 
Governor of the Transvaal in 1905, but resigned it about two years later to 
undertake his first and perhaps, judged by immediate results, his most com- 
pletely successful piece of work in a larger political sphere. 

After the announcement made by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, early in 
1906, that his Government intended without delay to grant responsible 
government to the Colonies of the Transvaal and the Orange River it became 
increasingly clear to political observers, and to no one more clear than to 
Curtis, that the South African war of 1899-1902 though it had established 
British sovereignty throughout South Africa had not, of itself, solved the 
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South African problem. Intercolonial jealousies and disputes over customs 
tariffs, and rivalries for the carrying trade of the great gold-mining centre of 
the Rand, were hardly less bitter and were becoming hardly less dangerous 
than they had been in the old days when the British Colonies of the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal confronted the Boer Republics. The remedy, to those 
with eyes to see, lay in the policy of union. Curtis, with the approval and 
under the general authority of Lord Selborne, set himself to draft a document 
which should show in the light of history the cogency of the case for an 
organic union of South Africa. Some of the inspiration of this document was 
drawn from the late F. S. Oliver’s then recently published Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, the architect, under Washington, of the United States of America; 
and Curtis’s draft was subjected to the detailed criticism of his brethren of the 
“Kindergarten” —a wise proceeding, for Curtis’s fervour was stronger than 
his scholarship and was apt occasionally to outrun the limits of historical 
accuracy. The resultant document was submitted to Lord Selborne, who, 
with a far wider and riper political experience than any of those who had 
contributed to the preparation of the draft could claim, modified it con- 
siderably, pruning in the process some of the exuberance of Curtis’s 
eloquence. Lord Selborne published it in July 1907 in response to an official 
invitation which he had received from the late Sir Starr Jameson, then Prime 
Minister of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, that he should review the 
mutual relations of the South African colonies. Lord Selborne prefaced to the 
document an introduction in which he paid a generous tribute to the work 
of his younger assistants. 

This document, which came to be known as the Selborne Memorandum, 
may be said to contain the genesis of South African Union. At least it 
crystallized the best contemporary thought on the subject, profoundly 
influenced local opinion, and served as a textbook for statesmen of such 
diverse character as Generals Botha and Smuts in the Transvaal, and J. X. 
Merriman and Jameson in the Cape. But the active campaign to convert 
the country to its doctrine was mainly organized by Curtis. Selborne had 
appointed him a member of the nominated Upper House of the Transvaal 
legislature, and he now flung himself with all his consuming energy and 
driving force into the Union movement. Throughout the four colonies 
he founded closer union societies, everywhere “inspanning” (a favourite 
word of his) all manner of other men to pull their weight in these teams. For 
their benefit he established a monthly journal, The State, with Philip Kerr, 
afterwards Lord Lothian and British Ambassador at Washington, as its 
editor. The campaign came to fruition at the South African Convention of 
1908-09, which resulted in the Union of South Africa and produced the 
constitution that preserved that Dominion as an integral part of the British 
Empire through the strains of the two great world wars. 


Doctrine of the Commonwealth 
T was characteristic of Curtis that his name should hardly have appeared 
publicly in connexion with these events. Though from his place in the 
Legislative Council he had supported the resolution to set up the National 
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Convention, he was a member neither of the Convention nor of its staff. He 
was content to watch the fulfilment of his hopes, and then to leave South 
Africa in search of further fields of usefulness. 

It was not long before the idea came to him that what had been true of 
British South Africa was true also of the British Empire. Just as the four 
colonies adjoining one another but with no organic bond of union between 
them had been trying and failing to solve problems common to them all, so 
the British Empire presented the spectacle of five great white communities, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
each purporting to be completely self-governing, and each owing allegiance 
to a single Sovereign but with no common organ for the deliberation and 
decision of matters of the highest importance to the whole Empire, of which 
all were alike part, including the vital matters of foreign policy and defence. 
The result, notwithstanding periodical Imperial Conferences, was that such 
matters were either not decided at all, or were in the last resort decided by the 
United Kingdom; and it was doubtful how long the oversea Dominions would 
be content to be bound by such decisions in matters which might involve their 
peoples in war. All this at a time when the growing might and ambition of 
Germany was visibly threatening the Empire and the sea power on which it 
rested. Was the British Empire then to break up, or might not the course 
which had been followed in South Africa be followed in this far greater sphere, 
and the Empire be made one through the machinery of imperial federation ? 

To Curtis there could be but one answer, and the answer was a call to him 
for fresh endeavour. Mainly with the help of Philip Kerr, its first editor, he 
founded THe Rounp TABLE magazine as a journal for the discussion of the 
Imperial problem. He travelled throughout all the Dominions, establishing 
in the most important centres Round Table groups of men prepared to give 
their minds to the study of it; and if magazine and groups alike tended at first 
to pass easily from the stage of impartial discussion and study to that of 
advocacy of the doctrine of which Curtis was the prophet the analogy with 
the State and the closer-union societies of the South African days was the 
more complete. Nor did the analogy end there. Once more Curtis sat down 
to draft a document, subject to the criticism of his brethren of the Kinder- 
garten, now mostly reassembled in London and approaching middle age, 
under the general leadership, this time, of their first chief, Lord Milner. 

Meanwhile Curtis had obtained a foothold in his old University. In 1912 
he was appointed Beit Lecturer in Colonial History: and it was rumoured 
that the holder of the Beit Chair, the late Professor Egerton, a fine scholar 
of a gentle and retiring disposition, had said that he felt rather like a country 
rector with the Prophet Isaiah as his curate. 

The War of 1914, while it necessarily caused interruption in Curtis’s work, 
gave new point to his doctrine, and his labours bore fruit in 1916 in the 
publication of a short book, The Problem of the Commonwealth, and Part I of 
another designed on an ample scale, The Commonwealth of Nations—a phrase in 
general use today to which Curtis was the first to give currency. The former was 
a plea for the organic union of the self-governing parts of the Empire through 
the machinery of Imperial Federation, as a condition of the continued exis- 
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tence of the Empire itself; the latter an historical account of the develop- 
ment of British self-governing institutions, alike in the United Kingdom, in 
the Dominions and in the United States of America—institutions under 
which alone man can gain control of his own destiny and which offer the 
only alternative to autocracy. These works were prepared in consultation 
not only, as has been seen, with the “Kindergarten” but with the Round 
Table groups overseas as well; but for the conclusions to which they led, 
and which were not unanimously accepted, Curtis took full responsibility, 
and the glowing eloquence of their writing was his alone. 

Curtis’s hope that Imperial Federation might emerge from the War of 
1914-18 was doomed to disappointment. It may be that the very complete- 
ness of the victory in 1918, which seemed at the time to remove for ever the 
pressure of external danger, and led to a sense of over-security at home, led 
also to that growth of Dominion nationalism which found its final expression 
in the Statute of Westminster. But, for all that, Curtis was no false prophet, as 
the renewed perils and horrors of the years after 1939 were destined to prove. 


India and Ireland 

N the years after the Treaty of Versailles Curtis’s studies and labours be- 

hind the scenes were unremitting, and he was mainly instrumental in estab- 
lishing and finding the funds for the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
for the intelligent discussion of problems which he rightly felt should not be 
regarded as mysteries to be treated only in the secrecy of chancelleries. 

The question of self-government in India could not fail to enlist his 
attention and in 1920 his book on Dyarchy was issued. Curtis’s active inter- 
vention in Indian affairs had been, in a way, the result of an accident. He had 
visited the country in 1916, in order to pursue studies, already initiated by a 
Rounp TasLe group in London, on the subject of the future place of India in 
the Commonwealth, and in the hope of founding Rounp TABLE groups in 
India, consisting of British and Indian members, to collaborate in these 
studies. From India he had written very frankly on its problems in a private 
letter to Philip Kerr. Somehow this letter was intercepted and published in 
the Indian press, of course wholly without his authority. It raised such a storm 
of protest that Curtis was frowned upon as a dangerous person and for a 
time almost boycotted by the official hierarchy; but he was not a man to be 
thus easily silenced. He explained his attitude in a long public Letter to the 
People of India, thus definitely entering the field of controversy; and there 
can be no doubt that his influence was powerful with the framers of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report, recommending as it did for the government of 
the Indian provinces the very principle of dyarchy of which Curtis was the 
chief advocate. That system did not prove to be lasting, but it was intended 
only to be a form of training for full responsible provincial government and 
a step on the road to that goal; and it may fairly be urged that no other 
workable proposal was put forward for a system of government to provide 
for the years of transition from the period of the “‘Morley-Minto” reforms to 
the passage of the India Act of 1935. 


In 1921 Curtis was elected to a research fellowship at All Souls College and 
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established at Kidlington, near Oxford, what was to be his permanent home. 
He was enthusiastic in many good causes connected with the University, and 
an unfailing friend and adviser of countless young men; but he was not made 
for academic internment. 

After India came Ireland. At the very height of the crisis of Anglo-Irish 
affairs in 1921 Curtis was suddenly summoned from Oxford to Downing 
Street and charged with the duty of acting as secretary to the British delega- 
tion which negotiated the Irish Treaty. Responsibility for that Treaty does 
not of course rest with him, but it may at least be said that providing as it 
did for full Dominion responsible government for the Irish Free State it was 
wholly in accord with Curtis’s views of civilized political development. 
For some time afterwards he served in the Colonial Office, assisting the 
Secretary of State in all business relating to the Irish Free State. 

After Ireland, China. No great movement in human affairs ever left Curtis 
indifferent; certainly not one involving one-quarter of the human race, such 
as the Chinese Revolution which is specially connected with the name of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. For a time his mind was full of it; and a long visit to the 
Far East produced from his pen in 1932 a book on The Capital Question of 
China in which, justly observing that despite “the Soviet touch” in Sun 
Yat-sen’s doctrine it was “Anglo-Saxon ideas which the speaker was 
voicing”, he put forward an eloquent plea that Great Britain should recog- 
nize her responsibility and help and guide China in her struggle towards free 
institutions. 


“Civitas Dei” 
—_— the production of this book Curtis settled down to what he certainly 
thought was the main, and may have hoped would be the final, task of 
his life, the writing of a book which in the light of his now long and varied 
experience should embody his philosophy of human government. 

The result was Civitas Dei—a title which bears obvious reference to Saint 
Augustine—published in three volumes in 1934 to 1937. Curtis’s object, as 
stated by himself, was “to discover a guiding principle in public affairs”, 
and in his attempt to achieve it he surveyed the main currents of human 
history. He found throughout a conflict between autocracy, always, to him, 
in essence theocratic and based ultimately ona claim to supernatural authority, 
and self-government based on the idea of the infinite duty of each man to all. 
The original expression of the latter principle in the political sphere he found 
in the Greek city state. He claimed for it the authority of the Founder of 
Christianity, traced its development through the Roman rule of law and 
reached the conclusion that its realization was to be found in parliamentary 
institutions on the British model. With prophetic vision he looked forward 
to a day, far off in the course of the ages, when such institutions, representing 
for him in the matter of man’s relation to his fellows the final synthesis of all 
that was best in Greek, Jewish and Roman thought, might through a world- 
wide federation cover the whole earth. Professional historians might find 
fault with Curtis’s scholarship, and might justly point out that in his effort 
to prove that Jesus of Nazareth made no pretension to miraculous powers his 
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use of documentary authority, in particular that of the Gospels on which in 
other respects he relied, was highly uncritical. Theologians might quarrel 
with his complete identification of man’s duty to God with his duty to his 
neighbour. But there could be no mistaking the author’s fire and sincerity ; 
and Civitas Dei, which represents the completion of the task which Curtis had 
set himself when he first projected the “Commonwealth of Nations”, is of a 
character to bring its tremendous object within the comprehension, and to 
excite the enthusiasm, of the common reader. 

The third volume of this book was published as the shadows of the coming 
world war of 1939 were beginning to darken. While its fury was at its height 
Curtis issued two pamphlets, Decision and Action, renewing, in effect, his old 
plea for a British Imperial Federation, which, he hoped, might in the fullness 
of time be subsumed in a yet larger organic association with the United 
States of America and the democratic states of Western Europe; only thus, 
he urged, could overwhelming force be confined in the hands of the peace- 
loving peoples, and yet another repetition of the horrors of world conflict 
be avoided in the future. 

From the date of the publication of Civitas Dei onwards Curtis lived mainly 
at Oxford, with occasional visits to the Dominions and to the U.S.A. At 
the thirtieth anniversary of his foundation of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs he was created a Companion of Honour—an award specially 
congenial to him because it had also been bestowed on his friend Philip Kerr. 
He produced during these last years of his life a series of small books and 
pamphlets in which he reiterated and sought to reinforce his main doctrine 
of “organic union”, Imperial or International, and lost no opportunity of 
preaching it to audiences of the young of both sexes. With the young indeed 
he was always in sympathy and always at his best; for the spirit of youth is 
not critical, but being ardent responds eagerly to such zeal and enthusiasm 
as were radiated from Curtis’s personality. He may indeed have laboured 
better than he knew, and many young people may well have been inspired by 
him to self-sacrificing public service who have never sought to follow him in 
the more contentious paths of his political proposals. The “spirit bloweth 
where it listeth” and Curtis was born of it. In the intimacy of old friends he 
was sometimes called “The Prophet”; and the nickname given to him in jest 
may well have been in a serious sense appropriate to one who deserves as 
well as any man of our time to be numbered with that goodly fellowship. 

Tue Rounp TABLE is proud at this time to salute him, along with his 
friend Philip Kerr, as its Co-Founder. 








EDWARD, LORD ALTRINCHAM 


In place of an obituary notice of Lord Altrincham, who from June 1913 to the outbreak of 
war the following year was joint Editor of THE ROUND TABLE with the late Philip Kerr, 
afterwards Marquess of Lothian, the Editor is permitted to publish the following address, 
which was delivered by Lord Brand at the memorial service in St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, on December 14, 1955. 


I HAVE been asked to say a few words about Lord Altrincham who was a 
dear friend of mine for many years. I cannot help thinking of him by his 
earlier name, Ned Grigg. He was at New College, Oxford, while I was still 
there, but a little junior to me, and I have no clear recollection of him then. 
I only got really to know him when I came back from South Africa in 1909. 
My friends and I shortly afterwards started THE RounD TABLE magazine, to 
advocate the greater unity of the Commonwealth, and we quickly recruited 
Ned to join us. He was then working on The Times in charge of imperial 
affairs. He remained a member of our Editorial Committee of THE RounD 
TABLE until his death, and was active in all our discussions. 

Between leaving Oxford in 1903 and the outbreak of the 1914 war, his life 
was spent mostly in working for The Times or in travelling. As soon as the 
1914 war broke out he joined the Grenadier Guards. He had a very rapid 
rise as a soldier, becoming ultimately Brigade Major and G.S.O.I. of the 
Guards Division, and being given the D.S.O. and the Military Cross, proof 
enough of the qualities he possessed for a military career. Shortly after the 
war he was appointed Military Secretary to the Prince of Wales, and accom- 
panied him in the years 1919 to 1921 on his tours through Canada, the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand. In 1921 he became Private 
Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George (who was then Prime Minister), succeeding 
his and my friend, Philip Kerr, later Lord Lothian. Next year, in 1922, he 
became a National Liberal M.P. for Oldham, and in the three years between 
1922 and 1925 he fought three successful elections there. In 1925 he gave up 
his seat on being appointed Governor of Kenya, where he spent five or six 
years. Not long after his return he became once again an M.P., asa National 
Conservative for Altrincham in Cheshire, and retained that seat for twelve 
years, until 1945. 

During the years 1939 to 1942 Ned held several parliamentary offices in the 
Government. Finally, in 1944, he was appointed after Lord Moyne’s assassina- 
tion to the very important post of Minister Resident in the Middle East. 
When the 1945 election took place his duties in this post compelled him to 
resign his parliamentary seat, and it was then that he went to the House of 
Lords. The advent to power of the Labour Party meant also his resignation 
from being Minister in the Middle East. Among the subjects he took a great 
interest in in the House of Lords was the Central African Federation, which he 
did all he could to help forward. 

In 1951 there began his serious illness, which ultimately led to his death. 

I cannot omit to mention also that he was for a good many years a director 
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of the International Wagon-Lits Company, which holds many of its meetings 
in Paris. This gave him welcome opportunities to keep in touch with his 
friends in France, a country for which he always had the greatest admiration 
and affection. 

Ned’s many-sided character was well adapted to so varied a career. He 
was strong physically, though clearly he had a sensitive nervous and emo- 
tional system; he was full of courage and energy, both mental and moral. He 
was constructive and imaginative in his outlook, and was, too, essentially a 
man of action. He was good at games, and delighted in golf, lawn tennis, 
ski-ing and other sports. He had also a strong aesthetic side to his nature, 
being very musical and with a great love of the arts, particularly poetry. At 
Oxford he won the Gaisford Greek Verse Prize. 

He was an eloquent speaker, a very good journalist and a writer of good 
books, all of which were concerned either with the British Commonwealth or 
with foreign affairs. He was completely without vanity or affectation. He had 
every gift for friendship,—warmth, spontaneity, gaiety, generosity, a very 
good sense of humour, a very hearty laugh and a firm and ever-loyal devo- 
tion to his friends. He was certainly very impetuous by nature and in argu- 
ment; indeed, he delighted in argument. There might be occasions when he 
would unexpectedly “‘fly off the handle”, but all in good temper—at any rate 
shortly after the outburst. Never did he bear any resentment owing to 
differences of opinion. The welfare of the British Commonwealth was the 
subject to which he devoted his life. 

His very wide experience, his knowledge of the world and his qualities 
were such that it would have been for his country’s good if he had risen to 
higher office than he did. It may be that his opinions were too decided, and 
the expression of them sometimes too vehement for the liking of party 
politicians. Moreover he was always devoted to high causes, without too 
much concern for the party-political game. 

This is not the time to make any review of the eloquent and imaginative 
books which he wrote or of his speeches and actions during his long political 
career. Nevertheless there are two or three occasions in his life to which I 
must refer as showing the sort of man he was. 

The first is his governorship of Kenya during the years from 1925 to 1931. 
I have just read his last book Kenya’s Opportunity, which was published the 
very day after he died. I found it of absorbing interest. Knowing how ill he 
was during his last years, I cannot imagine how he wrote this book, showing, 
as it does, no sign whatever of weakness or depression or even of age; full 
of stimulating thoughts and ideas about the terribly complicated multi-racial 
problems of East Africa. Whether his proposals, so cogently and eloquently 
expressed, are practicable in face of what he himself calls the whirlwind 
speed—far too rapid—of political developments in Kenya and elsewhere, I 
express no opinion. I know I sympathize with their general trend. 

He had—as who does not have who knows that Continent ?—a passion 
for Africa, and of course for Kenya in particular: for the grand note in its 
scenery, for its unfailing variety, and for what he calls the cheerful carefree 
mass of its peoples. He did not succeed in the main aim of the then British 
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Government when they sent him to Kenya—namely to unite Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika into one federation, but that, as anyone who reads his book 
will discover, was in no way his fault. He did not, of course, escape all 
criticism from settlers and others in Kenya, but no Governor of Kenya can 
ever avoid criticism. The best are as likely to be criticized as the worst. I am 
sure history will record him as one of the very best. No one can read his last 
book without realizing that no other Governor of Kenya could have had a 
firmer grasp of the profoundly difficult problems facing that fascinating 
country, or loved it with greater fervour. 

There is another aspect of Ned’s political career that I must mention, 
since it throws a clear light on his foresight and courage. That is his attitude 
towards Germany in the thirties. Let me quote from a speech he made in the 
House of Commons in May 1936 in a debate on Defence. 


My view is that long before the next election events will have carried this 
country into a new world, a new order—or disorder—of ideas, and that all our 
political arguments at present will be upset by what is going to happen. That is 
my profound belief. I therefore take no interest whatever in the political aspect 
of this question. I think the problem of how we are to emerge, without war if 
possible, but in any case without defeat, from the situation that is going to arise, 
should have our sole preoccupation. 


This speech was no flash in the pan. Every speech he made or article he wrote 
from 1933 onwards contains equally striking passages. As from the years 
1932 to 1938 I had to spend six weeks every winter in the Reichsbank in 
Berlin, and saw on the spot the growing lunacy of Hitler’s Germany, I knew 
well the truth of his words. 

Ned never wavered in his views on this subject, and had the courage to 
express thera, not only in speech but in two books written in 1936 and 1938— 
The Faith of an Englishman and Britain looks at Germany. Even in the war years 
he managed to find time to state once more his ardent faith in his country and 
the Commonwealth in two other books—The British Commonwealth written in 
1943 and British Foreign Policy written in 1944. 

I think I have said enough to show how courageous, energetic, able, 
imaginative, impulsive and affectionate a man he was. He served his country 
with ardour until the very last days of his life. Which of us can do more than 
that ? 

Ned was blissfully happy in his married life. His wife has been his true 
and brave companion ever since they married in 1923. Her support meant 
everything to him, whether in his election fights or in his parliamentary 
career, or his difficult task as Governor of Kenya. In that country indeed she 
accomplished a great work. His last book was dedicated to her in these 
words “To my Wife, whose Welfare League for all races in Kenya opened 
up a new life to the Womanhood of Dark Africa”. 

I should like to express, as I am sure this congregation would wish me to— 
our deep sympathy with her and her family on their great loss. 





SUSPENDED SENTENCE 


COEXISTENCE UNDER THREAT 


HE House of Commons has resumed the old debate concerning the 

punishment of death. Is the penalty of death a unique deterrent to crime ? 
The latest vote is to the effect that it is not, and by implication the House has 
committed itself to the view that the worst murderer is not beyond the 
reach of reformation. 

It is not so easy to decide whether even the threat of capital punishment is 
sufficient to deter the murderous human race from its suicidal course of 
violence. The world in fact now lives under a suspended sentence of death— 
that is to say, of the total destruction of the framework of civilized living by 
the hydrogen bomb. The task confronting politics and diplomacy is to 
organize some tolerable system of life for humanity in the condemned cell, 
until the time, which seems now remote, when reformation of relationships 
between men and between states has proceeded far enough to bring release. 

The international situation is new. For a few years after the war-time 
alliance began to break down the comparative peace of the world was secured 
by the American advantage in possessing the decisive weapon of the nuclear 
bomb. When Russia reached equality in that form of armament the United 
States still kept a step ahead by developing the hydrogen bomb. Now Russia 
has the hydrogen bomb also; and we are unable to foresee the early recur- 
rence of a situation in which the irresistible weapon is controlled by the more 
pacifically minded of the rivals. Henceforth security no longer depends upon 
deterring the potential aggressor by the fear of defeat. Both sides are subject 
to the equal deterrence of mutual annihilation. 

There is no doubt that in the deadlock of competitive armament inter- 
national confidence in the continuance of peace is growing. It is confidence 
founded on the least satisfactory ground—universal fear; a new turn of 
meaning has been given to the ancient maxim si vis pacem para bellum. The 
fact, however, remains: the policy of all the great powers is being framed 
more and more upon the assumption that world war, which would neces- 
sarily be waged @ outrance with all the new resources of scientific destruction, 
is not in prospect. Coexistence has become compulsory. But it is not the 
same kind of coexistence as was contemplated even five years ago. That was 
founded upon the knowledge that there was a stronger and a weaker side in 
the world conflict of interest, and that the stronger side, if sufficiently resolute 
to face the appalling cost of a clash of arms, could in the last resort make its 
will prevail. Now that the cost is greater and certain, and the issue doubtful, 
the coexistent nations have to live together on new terms, which the coming 
years will be spent in working out. 

The paradoxical effect of the menace of ultimate catastrophe is that it 
increases the freedom of action of aggressors. As a contributor to the present 
issue of THE RounpD TABLE writes :* 


* See p. 143. 
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The hydrogen bomb is still the deterrent against the major aggression because 
its use would guarantee that there would be no fruits of victory for either side. 
But as the capacity of each side to annihilate the others increases so does the 


general reluctance to use it. It ceases, directly at any rate, to deter the enemy 
from minor aggressions. 


The result of the new situation is to call in question the presuppositions 
that were taken for granted at San Fra usco in 1945. The United Nations 
was predicated upon the assumption that the great powers collectively could 
prevent war. That is no longer true, because they are all terrified of starting 
a world war. We are back nearly in the position of the League of Nations 
twenty years ago, relying upon the threat of “all sanctions short of war”, 
which, as the course of the Abyssinian campaign demonstrated, may mean in 
practice no effective sanctions at all. The ghost of Mussolini begins to stir. 
Once at least the United Nations has vindicated its founders by taking 
vigorous action that would have been constitutionally impossible to the 
League. That was when it undertook defensive war against aggression in 
Korea. Aggression was at least contained, and the area of conflict remained 
limited. But underlying the determined policy then pursued by the United 
Nations was the knowledge that its leading member possessed the monopoly 
of the decisive atomic weapon—which because of the monopoly did not 
need to be discharged. Now that the monopoly has expired, it is doubtful 
indeed whether any United Nations statesman would dare to do again what 
President Truman did then. 

If the assumption is universally made that world war cannot be faced and 
therefore will be avoided, the consequent increase in freedom of action is all 
to the disadvantage of the Western powers. Those regions of the globe in 
which it may be politically profitable for the Soviet to encourage dissension, 
in the confidence that any small conflagration that may break out will not be 
allowed to spread, tend to be areas where the West, particularly the British 
Commonwealth, is strategically and economically sensitive. The Middle East 
at the moment, as so often, is the most conspicuous of these; but the whole 
of South-East Asia, involving France as well as Great Britain, remains 
immediately vulnerable; danger in the Formosa Straits is never far from the 
surface; and as the West African colonies, where the direct influence of 
Soviet policy has not hitherto penetrated, emerge into independence within 
the Commonwealth, their territory may at any time commend itself to the 
Kremlin as fertile ground for the sower of tares. All these are regions where 
localized fighting could serve Soviet interests by undermining Western 
strength without presenting any opportunity for retaliation, short of the 
internecine conflict which ex hypothesi must at all costs be avoided. 

In these circumstances the policy of graduated deterrence is put forward 
as the working solution of the problem of Western defence. It involves 
maintaining preparedness for war on three different levels. The first is a 
world war to the death, waged with all known weapons and dominated by 
the hydrogen bomb. Since neither side could afford to be forestalled, the 
West must be prepared to launch this cataclysmic weapon at the first moment 
of hostilities; and since even the United States is no longer sure of the 
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ultimate power to avoid defeat it appears that equipment for this supreme 
test, however improbable its actual occurrence may be thought, must develop 
more and more of the character of an arms race. 

The second level of war excludes the hydrogen bomb, but extends to the 
“tactical” use of atomic bombs against military targets, stopping short of 
their employment for the destruction of the enemy’s great centres of popula- 
tion. It requires the development of the fabulously expensive meaus of 
delivery of the atomic charge, by guided missiles and otherwise, with which 
research in all the competing countries is now so feverishly preoccupied. It 
is a solemn reflection that the use of the mighty engine of destruction which 
only eleven years ago staggered the conscience of humanity at Hiroshima 
can now be regarded as a limited kind of war. 

The third level is war waged, in the main, as it was before 1945, with the 
destruction of the enemy’s naval, military and air forces as the strategic aim 
and the occupation of his territory as the registration of victory. The corre- 
spondent already quoted is largely concerned with the present process of 
transition from preparation mainly for this to preparation mainly for war on 
the second level. As he says, “the West’s whole strategy has been reversed. 
In 1949 we aimed to fight primarily with men, now we aim to fight with 
bombs.” But he is referring to the plans of N.A.T.O. for the defence of 
Europe. The British Commonwealth, with its world-wide commitments, 
cannot in the foreseeable future afford to dispense with equipment for the 
third level of war—as is indicated on a small scale by the formation last 
month of the Independent Infantry Brigade, to be flown in emergency to 
danger spots in the cold war. 

Yet it is the ineluctable fact that, if we persist in maintaining military self- 
sufficiency on all three levels, as we are now trying to do, the British economy 
is bound to break down. Indeed, there are only two powers in the world 
that have any chance of long enduring the strain of such a competition—the 
United States and the Soviet Union. If Great Britain is to play in Western 
defence the full part that its strength permits, it must be by pursuing at all 
three levels a joint strategy with the United States. But such a strategy neces- 
sarily implies a co-ordinated policy over as large an area of the globe as is 
attainable. The new conditions of war have intensified the urgency of Anglo- 
American solidarity, not merely in maintaining the general cause of the West, 
but in the work of mastering the international stresses and tensions. But 
Anglo-American solidarity must be solidarity in support of a policy that is 
right in itself. The mechanical signing of pacts by lesser powers, whether 
influenced by the hope of economic aid or tempted by the expectation of 
armament, provides but a brittle system of defence. A Maginot Line 
drawn across the Middle East will not avail if Colonel Nasser enters into 
correspondence with the adversary from behind it, or Cypriot discontent 
opens a gap in it. There are two competitors now for alliances in this as in 
all other danger zones; and it behoves Anglo-American statesmanship to 
work out a policy for the Middle East which will commend itself and its 
authors by its inherent virtues, and induce the countries in that area to prefer 
co-operation with the West to the seductions of Communism, with or without 
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formal pacts. Such a policy cannot be easy to devise. It is necessary to do 
justice to Israel, yet without driving the Arab world into the Soviet camp; 
and this notwithstanding that antipathy to Israel is one of the two binding 
forces of the Arab League. The other is resistance to colonialism, a traditional 
sentiment that still engenders chronic suspicion of British policy, and there- 
fore keeps permanently open a loophole for Soviet persuasion. How formid- 
able this factor may be is suggested by an article* in this issue dealing with 
the travels of Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev in another region of 
Asia. Their pretensions to be the true friends of the emergent nations, which 
have been treated somewhat contemptuously in Europe and America, when 
viewed at close quarters are shown to present attractions not obviously 
superficial, which it would be dangerous to under-estimate. Similar tempta- 
tions may at any time be held out in the Middle East; and it is in competition 
with them that the United States and Great Britain have to work outa joint 
policy for giving stability to the whole region. Stability depends, above all 
else, upon a settlement of the obstinate quarrel between Israel and the Arab 
states, a settlement that may in the first instance have to be imposed by the 
combined authority of the two Western Powers. It must however be capable 
of maintaining itself by its inherent merits, which means that it is necessary 
to make terms with all the forces playing upon the mind of the people, 
including Egyptian nationalism and its echoes in Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 
At present there is sadly little evidence of mutual understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States on this question. It is urgent that British 
statesmen shall labour for a full recognition of identity of interest, and there- 
fore for a common policy. They have the qualifications to claim the initiative. 
After all, if the aging catchwords of anticolonialism are not yet recognized 
in the Middle East to be obsolete, it is also true that an older tradition is 
capable of survival—the tradition that among the world powers it is Great 
Britain that has the fullest understanding of and sympathy with Islam. The 
position of Pakistan in the British Commonwealth makes her the natural 
interpreter of this tradition; and it may be through the mediating extension 
of her peaceful influence westward, more than by offering a military buttress, 
that she can best contribute to fortifying world peace. 


* See p. 117. 
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THE RUSSIAN VISIT TO INDIA IN RETROSPECT 


OST hoc, ergo propter hoc. In the last few months Western relations 

with India have deteriorated sharply. Much of this deterioration has 
occurred since the famous tour of Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev. 
Therefore, the tour caused the deterioration. The conclusion seems to follow 
inevitably from the chronology. Nevertheless, it is wrong. The real reason 
why there is now an increasingly open conflict between Western and Indian 
policy and attitudes on so many issues is, quite simply, almost tautologically, 
that the West and India are running an increasing risk of pursuing policies 
which cut severely across each other’s interests. The Russians have done no 
more than act as a catalyst, fusing by their presence into one deterioration 
what was previously little more than a series of isolated points of difference. 
The real symbol of what has happened is not the welcoming millions who 
cheered Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev in Calcutta, but the grim sharp- 
ness of the reaction which met Mr. Dulles’s description of Goa as a “Province 
of Portugal”. 

Most of the original Western apprehensions about the Russian visit were 
quite unwarranted. Children do not vote Communist when they grow up 
because at the age of nine they have lined a road and waved flags at some 
Russians. Good Congressmen do not suddenly become revolutionaries 
because, at the bidding of their leaders, they have given an enthusiastic wel- 
come to their country’s guests. 

The magnificent reception the Russians got is significant only on two 
points. First, Indians do not look upon the Russian leaders as simply mur- 
derers and conspirators, as do many people in the West. To most Indians they 
are just the heads of a great Power, no more and no less than Sir Anthony 
Eden or President Eisenhower. Russia has only recently become of vital 
interest to India. The past Russian behaviour, which has left so ineffaceable 
an impression on Western minds, has mostly passed Indians by. Secondly, the 
reception was 2 concrete manifestation of the Indian theory that the best way 
to make the Russians behave is to be nice to them. The cure for Russian 
ignorance of the outside world is to tempt them out to see for themselves. 
Many most anti-Communist Indians are delighted with the visit, because they 
feel that it must have had an educative effect on Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to have seen a country where the leaders are safe in crowds of 
millions without an escort, and where great projects are being planned and 
built without the aid of terror. 

The Indian Communist Party has been placed in a serious dilemma by the 
visit, a dilemma which is reported already to have led to much dialectical 
discussion amongst its leaders. That they hold the magic key to peace, 
friendship and trade with the Communist countries has long been a part of 
their stock-in-trade on perpetual shop-window display. Now Mr. Nehru has 
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taken it away from them. All the welcomes for the Russian leaders were 
organized by the Congress Party as the party in office. The Communists in 
opposition—in most States in quite unimportant opposition—played a nota- 
bly inconspicuous role; in the Punjab the Russians themselves reminded 
them that what they were concerned with was that a man was an Indian, not 
that he was a Communist. The Communists have also been placed in another 
and less obvious difficulty by the visit. Their success rests on discontent, on 
the fact, or at least the feeling, of exploitation. Already their arguments have 
begun to wear a little thin in the face of Land Reform, and the increase in the 
national income by 18 per cent in the last five years, and the Government of 
India’s increasing Socialism. They are made thinner still when the Russians 
spend their time going from a new dam to a new coach factory, from a new 
laboratory to a new milk colony. The Information Ministry’s film of the visit, 
“Bharat Dharshan”, is a paean to the renaissance which is occurring in India. 
Its centre-pieces are Indian dances, Indian projects, Indian scenery, Indian 
crowds. The Russians come in as admirers. Such outbursts of natural self- 
confidence do not help the Communists. 

The Russians’ visit enhanced Indian self-confidence in other ways also. 
From the West, Indians are accustomed to deep friendliness and to curtain- 
lectures, to the diatribes of those who still cannot reconcile themselves to 
Indian self-government and to the admiration of those who regard Mr. 
Nehru as an apostle of peace. They are not accustomed to being treated quite 
simply as a great Power, with a policy, interests and natural sphere of in- 
fluence of their own. The Russians, on the other hand, treat them in just that 
way; and they find the change refreshing. 


A Clean Sheet 


HE Russian advantage is that they are beginning now. They can take 

India as it is and as it is going to be. They are not bedevilled by perpetual 
memories of what it was. They do not expect the Government of India to 
carry into everyday diplomacy Mahatma Gandhi's rigid standards of truth and 
non-violence. They are not shocked if over Goa or Kashmir Indian policy is 
sometimes less than saintly, sometimes follows the ordinary rules of national- 
ism and even self-interest of ordinary Powers elsewhere. Many Western 
idealists by contrast, especially those of the Left, look to India to set an 
example of virtue in a sinful world; and are duly disillusioned when India’s 
behaviour is sometimes humanly less than perfect. 

If the Russians’ advantage against many Western liberals is that they 
expect less, against many Western conservatives it is that they accept more. 
They are not bound by a romantic nostalgia for the past, for the days of the 
“White Man’s Burden” and “Dominion Over Palm and Pine”. They do not 
regard it as inevitable that the world must be led by Anglo-Saxons or Euro- 
peans, or with white faces or many bath-rooms. They can look at India and 
forget, as the Western conservative, especially of the stupider sort, so often 
finds it hard to forget, that Indians are brown, and Asian, and poor, and newly 
independent. So they can put on Gandhi caps without embarrassment, and 
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make their speeches in Hindi, not English. More important, they can see 
without inhibitions that India is a great Power very soon to be, that by itself 
it is nearly half of the great uncommitted world of Asia and Africa over which 
the cold war is at present being fought, and that India, alone in that world, 
has the combination of size and population, iron and coal, a middle class and 
a historical tradition, to be able to rank with Russia and America and China 
one day—and that a day which, as the historian sees time, may not be far off. 

The realization that India is first a Power, not a moral influence ora vote at 
the United Nations, has enabled the Russians, both during the visit and after, 
to bring off what are as yet only minor coups, but what the helplessness of 
Western reactions may soon turn into major successes. They have supported 
India over Kashmir and Goa. They have denounced military alliances. They 
have made the Pancha Shila their own. They have supported the favourite 
Indian solution of negotiations and conferences for all problems. They have 
attacked colonialism. They have not tried, in more than the faintest and 
vaguest of ways, to move India from its neutrality. They have talked a great 
deal about brotherhood, and rather little about aid; but when asked to sell 
steel or supply oil prospectors they have responded quickly. 

All of this has naturally had its effect on Indian opinion. Indians cannot but 
be pleased when they get the promise of steel they need desperately and 
had been unable to buy in the West, or when their frustration over Goa is so 
powerfully assuaged; nor can they fail to regard it as a triumph for their 
foreign policy when one of the two great paladins in the cold war shows 
itself so willing to adopt their language, however sceptical many may yet be 
about the intentions behind the gentle words. 

By itself, however, this would not be very serious. What has pleased In- 
dians is the signs they perceive of Russian alignment on their policy. That 
does not mean they intend to align themselves on Russian policy. India is 
neutral, India intends to stay neutral, nothing Russia has offered or is likely 
to offer is likely to move India from its neutrality. India is a free democratic 
country. Two Russians, however important, are not enough to make it 
admire totalitarianism. Nothing that has been said since the Russian visitors 
left has suggested that India desires to move any nearer to them. On the con- 
trary, the welcome being prepared for Lord Mountbatten and the Indian 
Government’s restraint in expressing the discontent it is known to feel over 
the situation in Viet Nam, to take only two examples, are evidence that India 
is eager to make clear that its policy, its uncommittedness, has not changed. 
The only possible exception is Germany, where the Russian suggestion of 
neutralization finds ready ears amongst those who regard neutrality as the 
cure for almost every ill. 

This happy position may not last, however, much as those at the top in 
Delhi may wish it to last. By so conspicuously accepting so many Indian 
theses, the Russians threw down a challenge to the West. On present Western 
policy it is a challenge that cannot be taken up. If the policy is not changed, 
and the West continues to neglect the challenge in an increasingly obvious 
embarrassment, public feeling might gradually push the Government—and 
the Indian Government is always very responsive to the moods of its public— 
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into being more and more anti-Western, though not necessarily also into 
being more and more pro-Russian. 


Soft Spots of the West 

— has indeed, perhaps as much by luck as by judgement, sought out 

a whole series of Western soft spots. It is easy for the Russians to say Goa 
should come to India. Portugal is a member of NATO, the Russians have 
no sentimentality about the heroic days of Western adventure in Asia, and 
Lenin disapproved of imperialism. It is easy for the Russians to say Kashmir 
is part of India. Pakistan has a military alliance with America which threatens 
some of their otherwise safest areas. It is easy for the Russians to condemn 
military alliances. They do not need the Warsaw Pact and the Chinese Alli- 
ance to ensure that China and the satellites will not be neutral or left to face 
an attack alone. It is easy for the Russians to accept Indian neutrality. The 
example may be infectious in the free world; it is not likely to affect Czecho- 
slovakia or Rumania. It is easy for the Russians to accept the Pancha Shila; 
the principles are impeccable, and they do not have to live up to them. They 
have not got the apparent Western distaste for signing unexceptionable 
statements not drawn up by themselves. It is easy for the Russians to pro- 
duce steel, or know-how, or technicians when they wish. They do not have to 
consider the goodwill of other customers, or a reasonable return for patent- 
owners, or the wishes of the technicians. 

That the Russian statements came so easily to them, that they involve them, 
so far as one can judge, in no sacrifice of their own interests, makes the Western 
position very much more difficult; for on all these points the West can- 
not align itself with India without both changing its present policies very 
considerably and making very considerable sacrifices of its immediate in- 
terests. 

One may take Goa first, since it was over Goa that the growing Indian 
feeling that the West is not friendly first crystallized. Mr. Nehru has said that 
India’s touchstone of the friendliness of other countries will be their attitude 
over Goa. More and more, this is becoming true. Two years ago Goa was 
dormant, a place every Indian felt must come to India some time, but about 
which he was not unduly worried at the moment. Today, since the Portuguese 
shooting of Indian Satyagrahis on August 15, Goa has become a burning 
issue, so burning that the whole strength of the Gandhian tradition is re- 
quired to stop India from just marching in. The hostile press India has had 
over the whole Portuguese case, at a moment when Indians were beginning to 
feel something must really be done to stop the Russians from attacking the 
West from India, these have profoundly embittered feeling ; and the embitter- 
ment has been the greater because Indians had not fully foreseen this Western 
lack of sympathy. They argue that Great Britain, which left India so grace- 
fully herself, must be able to explain to the Portuguese how ridiculous it is 
for them to hang on, that the United States, with its long record of opposi- 
tion to colonialism, cannot really believe that it is right for this one outpost 
of foreign rule to remain in a sub-continent otherwise free. So when they are 
not supported, when Great Britain does not mediate and the United States 
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issues a joint communiqué with Dr. Cunha, they feel the explanation must be 
either a lingering affection for colonialism or straight unfriendliness; and 
neither explanation endears the West to them. 

More serious in the long run, perhaps, still is Kashmir and the connected 
question of military alliances. Most Hindus have always felt that the British 
favoured the Muslims against them. Most Indians have always felt that both 
the British and the Americans are pro-Pakistan. It is unnecessary to go into 
the truth of either allegation beyond saying there are enough facts in favour 
of both to explain, if not necessarily to justify, the Indian belief. The point is 
that both allegations are believed, and every Western action with regard to 
Pakistan and Kashmir is interpreted through their distorting prism. India 
will not move from its position that there can be no plebiscite in Kashmir on 
terms which put India and Pakistan on an equality or which do not imply 
recognition that India is in Kashmir by right and Pakistan by aggression. 
Every Western attempt to push India into terms less unacceptable to Pakistan 
at once hardens India’s determination not to give way and increases India’s 
suspicion of England and America. 


Fear of Pakistan 

HIS has been the position since 1948. It has now been made very much 

worse by the American military alliance with Pakistan, SEATO, and the 
Baghdad Pact. Indians are very fond, in the Anglo-Saxon way, of universaliz- 
ing their interests. If a particular alliance threatens them, then all alliances are 
wrong. This habit has directed Western attention away from the primary 
question, whether these particular alliances affect India adversely, to the 
secondary question, whether or not military alliances are a good way of 
dealing with the Communist threat. India disagrees on the secondary ques- 
tion, too, and the disagreement, as we shall see, is important; but that is not 
what brings the bitterness to the argument. 

Neither Indian policy, nor some of the Russians’ apparent successes, nor 
the recent worsening of Western relations with India, can be understood 
unless one realizes how far fear of Pakistani attack governs India’s actions. 
Mr. Nehru himself may not be afraid, but his soldiers and officials, many of 
his back-benchers and much of his public, are. What Mr. Nehru’s personal 
feelings may be is therefore academic; he must at least act to allay the fears of 
others. 

To many Westerners, this fear seems merely ridiculous. India is so big 
and Pakistan so small. But Indians do not look at it that way. They remember 
that their armour is limited and their Air Force small, and neither of them is 
altogether up to date. An amount of modern arms which might be quite 
small on the heavily armed standards of Europe could tilt the balance fatally 
against India, at least for a limited campaign in Kashmir and the Punjab. It is 
not that they are necessarily afraid of Pakistan. Their fear is that Pakistan in 
the expectation of winning might be tempted into starting one. They do not 
forget that Pakistani leaders have threatened force against India over Kashmir 
on many occasions since Independence; and many believe that these threats 
have so far been mere wind only because Pakistan has not had the strength 
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to follow them up by action. It has, moreover, been observed that when the 
Pakistanis go to Pact meetings it is not of Communism they talk, but of 
Kashmir, and that the Pakistanis have been asking for strong statements 
from Great Britain and America about Kashmir at the very time they were 
showing the sturdiness of their anti-Communism by féting Madame Sun Yat 
Sen and arranging for their Prime Minister to go to Peking. Indians, in fact, 
believe that Pakistan is totally unafraid of China and Russia, and that it has 
entered into SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact, and the Military Alliance with 
America, solely in order to strengthen itself against India. In such circum- 
stances, Indians inevitably, and increasingly, regard all military aid given to 
Pakistan as a hostile act against themselves, an act which, they fear, may drive 
them in turn into increasing their own armed forces; and if that were to 
happen, they fear the most disastrous consequences. The money could be 
found only by taking resources away from the Second Five-Year Plan, a plan 
as big as China’s, upon whose success may well depend the future of demo- 
cracy in Asia; and even if the money can be made available, they fear that the 
need to get the most modern equipment to match what Pakistan is getting 
may drive them either into political dependence upon a Western supplier, or 
into taking arms from the very ready Russians. 

Nor can they be reassured by American talk of restraining the Pakistanis 
by cutting off supplies if they should attack, or statements that the aid given 
to Pakistan is small. They are afraid of a blitzkrieg, not of a long war; and they 
do not believe that Pakistan’s Western allies can resist the plea that, having 
led Pakistan into a position which may bring down upon it the wrath of the 
Russians, they must provide the arms for Pakistan to defend itself with; and 
arms enough for defence against Russia would be more than enough for an 
attack upon India. 

Hence, in large part, the ferocity of Indian criticism of military alliances 
and the persistent Indian attempt to extend the area of neutralism around 
India. The Baghdad Pact and SEATO have become to Indians a form of 
encirclement, and they feel they must keep open places in the circle. There- 
fore, for example, their influence works towards neutrality in Cambodia or 
Laos or Burma; therefore, too, they do not disapprove so violently as they 
otherwise might when the Communists upset the delicate Middle Eastern 
balance by selling Egypt arms and offering arms to others; at least it helps to 


prevent the other Arab States from joining Iraq in the Baghdad Pact as allies 
of Pakistan. 


The Policy of Neutralism 


} en thus considers itself to have good reason to fear the policy of 
alliances. It is not, however, necessary to put down the whole of Indian 
opposition to this fear. If that were so, India could allay the fear by joining 
the alliances itself. This it will not do because India also has a different inter- 
pretation of the Communist threat, and a different policy for dealing with it. 
Put roughly, the Indian thesis is that any major war now would be suicide. 
Therefore, on the one hand, what has to be feared is not Communist attack 
but Communist subversion, and on the other, the Communists must be 
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accepted and lived with and tamed; to put them beyond the moral pale as 
permanently bad solves nothing and so is to be avoided. Many Indians go 
farther. They consider military alliances in Asia positively increase the Com- 
munist threat, for two reasons. First, they make into targets of attack coun- 
tries which might otherwise be left alone. Secondly, they may make the 
Western alliance a subject of domestic political controversy, and thus run the 
risk that at the next domestic shift of power the new governors may switch 
over to the other side. What has happened in Jordan and Egypt has come to 
Indians as a heaven-sent illustration of the result of pressing alliances on 
countries where they are not universally acceptable. 

The Indians argue that since war is out of the question there must be 
negotiation. Since military alliances are bad, the only way to help is through 
economic aid without strings. They do not mind very much when their theses 
are ignored in Europe. They object very strongly when they aie not accepted 
in their own home area. The stability and peace of Pakistan, even of Iraq or 
Thailand, is an Indian interest; so is the continuation of the present uneasy 
truce in Viet Nam and Korea and the Formosa Straits. All these places are 
too near home for Indians to see tension there without alarm. They, therefore, 
become profoundly exasperated by the American refusal to accept and nego- 
tiate with China; they never forget that China is next to them, and are always 
afraid lest what they consider American intransigence destroy their own policy 
of quieting their great neighbour with friendliness and sweet reasonableness. 
They want no Asian applecarts upset by non-Asian drivers. 

It is these great points of difference which the unfortunate combination of 
the Russians and Mr. Dulles has now brought so unpleasantly into the lime- 
light, where they stand blinking and ugly and most unlikely to be good and 
go away. With the minor causes of irritation—the criticisms in Congress that 
accompany American aid, or Indian homilies on colonialism, or even perhaps 
the Western failure to condemn South African racial policies—the West and 
India can live without more than the occasional rub. With the major ones, 
now that the Russians appear so effortlessly to be raising the ante, the West 
and India cannot live, at least not with the same reasonable harmony as in the 
past. The price of continued harmony is that the West must recognize, more 
fully than it has done yet, that India is the major power of South Asia; that 
India has vital interests, the ignoring of which must produce highly inflam- 
mable defensive reflexes ; that Indians must now be treated as equals, that they 
will not accept either colour or poverty as a reason for considering what they 
think and want—or what Africans think and want—as of less importance 
than what Americans or Englishmen think and want; and, finally, that in 
their own area Indians desire their views to be respected by Europeans and 
Americans as they are willing to respect European and American views in 
Europe and America. 

To many in the West, this may seem a high, perhaps an intolerable, price to 
pay. Certainly it will involve some uncomfortable adjustments of attitude, 
some difficult alterations of present policies. What the Russian visit has done 
is to show that the Russians can meet India’s requirements by paying hardly 
any price at all beyond the sacrifice of the Indian Communist Party; it would, 
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therefore, be unwise to count on the past ineptitude of Russian policy as a 
guarantee that this very easy opportunity will also be missed in the future. 
Before Westerners decide that the price is too high, it might be well to con- 
sider the consequences to India’s policy of neutrality, however firm that 
policy may be today, of a position where the Russians always seem to be on 
India’s side and the West, in all the really important matters now, always on 
the other side, where the Russians seem usually to listen to India and the 
West only to be exasperated by her. 
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TRANSITION IN SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA 


THE FUTURE OF MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


OWHERE, amid the contemporary flux of South-East Asia, has change 

been more rapid and continuous during the past year than in Malaya: 
major constitutional change in both Singapore and the Federation of Malaya, 
change in the bearing of the Emergency (the Communist campaign of ter- 
rorism) on the political life of the area, and, perhaps most important though 
least easily definable, change in the climate of feeling and opinion. 

The pattern of constitutional change may be described broadly as transi- 
tion from governments of irremovable officials to governments of elected 
non-officials. Last February Singapore’s Legislative Council of 9 official, 4 
nominated and 12 elected members gave place to a Legislative Assembly in 
which 25 of the 32 members are elected. Then in August the first national 
elections in the Federation produced a Legislative Council in which 52 of the 
98 members are elected, the remaining seats being filled by 3 Federation 
government officials, 9 representatives of the Malay Sultans and 34 nominated 
representatives of special interests—its predecessor had 75 nominated mem- 
bers. In each capital an elected Chief Minister took the place on the front 
bench of a British civil servant, the Chief Secretary. The transfer of power 
is not complete; the British officials—in each case the Chief Secretary, the 
Financial Secretary and the Attorney General—are members of the govern- 
ment, and the authority of elected Ministers is limited by powers reserved, in 
Singapore to the Governor of the Colony and in the Federation to the High 
Commissioner. 

In making these changes the British Government may reasonably have 
assumed that they would usher in a phase of testing and experiment, in which 
the energies of the elected Ministers would be taken up in learning the trade 
of government and in gaining administrative experience within the limits of 
the powers granted to them; but in each case the new Chief Minister has re- 
garded it as his main task to press on towards wider control, and the prob- 
lems of making the existing measure of self-government work have been 
almost completely obscured by demands for more power. To understand why 
this has happened it is useful to glance at the post-election situation in Singa- 
pore, since, if Singapore forces the pace, politicians in the Federation cannot 
afford to lag behind. 

In the Legislative Assembly 16 members—3 of them officials—on the 
government benches face 16 on the Opposition side. With an equal balance 
of votes, and since the Speaker has no original or casting vote, the Chief 
Minister, Mr. David Marshall, must rely on splitting the Opposition each 
time a division is called if his Government is to survive. In fact the Opposi- 
tion is so heterogeneous, ranging as it does from spokesmen of European and 
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Chinese big business to spokesmen of the extreme Left, that it is difficult to 
think of any issue on which they are likely to vote together; but, at best, the 
position would be uncomfortable even for the most experienced politician, 
and it is particularly galling for Mr. Marshall, a new-comer to politics. 
Before last year’s election campaign he was known only as a brilliantly 
successful barrister, of a type that seems to have disappeared from the 
English Bar since the death of Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, and he appeals to 
the minds of electors, as he used to appeal to those of jurymen, through their 
emotions. Mr. Marshall firmly believes that the success or failure of Singa- 
pore’s Constitution will have a profound effect on the conflict between Com- 
munism and democracy throughout South-East Asia, and that success 
depends upon a clear and unmistakable demonstration that the change is a 
genuine step towards full self-government and not simply the disguised con- 
tinuance of British domination. His dependence on official support in the 
Assembly leaves him exposed to the charge, levelled in season and out of 
season by Opposition members on the Left, of being a tool of the Colonial 
Power; and this alone is enough to account for his rather histrionic emphasis 
on “Merdeka” (independence) in the not too distant future rather than on the 
day-to-day problems of the immediate present. A further difficulty he faces is 
that his own lack of administrative experience is matched by that of his elected 
colleagues, and he is reluctant to seem unduly dependent on the experience of 
the official members of his Government. 

The Chief Minister of the Federation, Tengku Abdul Rahman, would seem, 
at first glance, to be happily exempt from the pressures that harass Mr. 
Marshall. With a parliamentary majority of fifty-one elected members to 
one—the lone representative of the Pan-Malayan Muslim Party—he has no 
effective critics in the Legislative Council, and, in contrast with the ceaseless 
bitter skirmishing in Singapore, the atmosphere in Kuala Lumpur is sedate 
to the point of somnolence. But there are tensions beneath this smooth sur- 
face, and one of the chief causes of tension is the proximity of politically 
turbulent Singapore. In a book* published last month, but completed just 
before the Federation elections last August, a former Senior Information 
Officer in Malaya, Mr. J. B. Perry Robinson, says, “Self-government is still 
a slogan rather than a practical objective”, but a point is reached in the 
reiteration of slogans when the slogan tends to take charge of the slogan- 
makers. In Kuala Lumpur today the windscreens of Ministers’ official cars 
display “Merdeka” labels in large lettering, and one indication of the gather- 
ing impetus is that, whereas at the first meeting of the new Legislative Coun- 
cil last August Tengku Abdul Rahman called for “independence within four 
years”, by January he had advanced the target date to August 31, 1957. But 
there are deeper reasons for the growing intensity of the Merdeka campaign. 
One is the dragging out of the Emergency. For seven years Malayans have 
observed the efforts of a succession of British administrators and soldiers to 
liquidate the Communist gangs, and, while observing, they have had to put 
up with all the inconvenience and hardship that the Emergency regulations 
entail; it is not surprising that many have come to believe that an indigenous 

* Transformation in Malaya (Secker and Warburg, 1956). 
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government is better qualified than the Colonial Power to restore peace. And, 
until a few weeks ago, they believed not only that self-government was 
necessary to the ending of the Emergency, but that the ending of the Emer- 
gency was essential to self-government. 


Into the Jungle 

HE instruction given to General Templer on his appointment as High 

Commissioner in 1952 had stipulated that the British Government “will 
not lay aside their responsibilities in Malaya until they are satisfied that Com- 
munist terrorism has been defeated”. This, Sir Donald MacGillivray had 
said on succeeding General Templer, was also his instruction, and the 
principle was reaffirmed by Sir Anthony Eden (then Foreign Secretary) when 
he visited Kuala Lumpur as recently as March last year—‘‘We must first, as 
a condition of everything else, look to our defences and remove from the 
minds of all in Malaya the fear of the terrorists in the jungle.” Thus when 
Tengku Abdul Rahman assumed office as Chief Minister, with a mandate 
from the electors to seek early and complete self-government, there was an 
obvious danger that he would be tempted to seek peace with the Communists 
at almost any price. Even before the Legislative Council met he announced 
that “the, as a private citizen, and not as Chief Minister, might be willing to go 
into the jungle to meet a Communist leader”. Two weeks later the Federa- 
tion Government offered an amnesty to the Communists and the Tengku 
made it clear that he was prepared to meet the Communist leaders, not as a 
private citizen, but as Chief Minister, with the reservation that he would not 
“negotiate” but limit himself to discussing the terms of the armistice. 

Already the Communists had made the first move towards a political 
settlement when in a manifesto posted to Kuala Lumpur from Haadyai, in 
Thailand, in June the “Representative of the Malayan Racial Liberation Army 
Supreme Command Headquarters”, Ng Heng, had proposed a round-table 
conference of all Malayan political parties “to discuss thoroughly the prob- 
lems of ending the war”. With their fighting strength in the jungle reduced to 
about 3,000 men from the peak figure of 8,000 in 1951, and with ever-tighten- 
ing control of sources of food supplies by the security forces, the Communist 
leadership has had to face the fact that the establishment of a “People’s 
Democracy” by force of arms is beyond their power, and any lingering illu- 
sions on this point must, almost certainly, have been corrected by advice 
from Peking. Their obvious objective is the transformation of the armed 
struggle into a political struggle and their first step to obtain recognition of 
the Malayan Communist Party as a legal organization. In the first weeks of 
the amnesty there seemed a very real danger that the Chief Minister might be 
manceuvred, however reluctantly, into granting such recognition. 

By the time, however, when the meeting of the Chief Minister with the 
terrorist leaders eventually took place—at Baling, in Kedah, on December 28 
and 29—his position had been immeasurably strengthened by a modification 
of British policy, announced in the Legislative Council by the High Com- 
missioner, Sit Donald MacGillivray : “Her Majesty’s Government would see 
no reason to regard the continuance of the Emergency as an obstacle in the 
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Federation’s advance towards self-government.” This immediately and per- 
ceptibly stiffened the Tengku’s approach to “Operation Pink Gin”—the 
official code name for the discussions with the Communist leaders—and he 
went to the rendezvous to dictate terms from a position of strength. The 
Chief Minister is a Malay Prince and a Muslim, which alone would be suffi- 
cient reasons for his bitter opposition to Communism in any of its manifesta- 
tions; and there is little doubt that his opposition to Malayan Communism 
is sharpened by the fact that the membership of the Malayan Communist 
Party is predominantly Chinese. Mr. Marshall, who accompanied him to 
Baling, went there with every sign of reluctance, having said more than once 
that he would attend as an observer rather than as a participant; he was clearly 
concerned lest any meeting should confer prestige on the hostile leaders in 
the eyes of the Chinese in Singapore. Since Chin Peng, the Secretary General 
of the Malayan Communist Party, began by rejecting the amnesty terms, 
and declared “we will not accept surrender at any time”, the meeting was 
brought to deadlock, and the one concrete result was a declaration by the 
Communists that as soon as the elected Government of the Federation 
obtained control of internal security and local armed forces they would end 
the hostilities, lay down their arms and disband their forces. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman recalled this undertaking in London last month, 
when at the conclusion of the constitutional conference with the British 
Government it was announced that a Malayan Minister for Internal Defence 
and Security would replace the present Secretary for Defence, and would 
preside over an Emergency Operations Council replacing the present Com- 
mittee of the Director of Operations. But however Chin Peng may interpret 
his undertaking to end hostilities, it cannot be expected that it will be by way 
of unconditional surrender. Although he cannot win the war, neither can any 
Federation Government hope for a quick military decision. Terrorist strength 
may have been reduced, but it is still sufficient to engage many times its 
numbers of troops, police and Home Guards, to impose a serious burden of 
Emergency costs on Malayan and British taxpayers, and to affect the life of 
Malayans throughout the Federation. For all the lessons in jungle warfare 
that have been arduously learned by the security forces the means to decisive 
victory is still undiscovered. Intensive psychological warfare has caused no 
crumbling of the enemy’s morale—indeed, Communist discipline seems to 
have been tightened up of late. The offer of an amnesty last September was 
supported by every device of propaganda, and the few Communists who 
yielded to those blandishments were welcomed with the widest publicity— 
the women even being rehabilitated by means of permanent waving and new 
dresses—but in the five months of the amnesty only seventy surrendered; 
between the date of the Baling meeting and the end of the armistice only nine 
gave themselves up. Communist recruiting still goes on, and the few defec- 
tions may well have been made up. So, although Chin Peng presumably 
seeks to transform the military struggle into a political one, he is under no 
compulsion to agree to terms that would mean abandoning the struggle 
altogether, and the issue is unlikely to be resolved in terms so simple as those 
used by Tengku Abdul Rahman when, broadcasting after Baling, he said, 
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“The war must be intensified until one or the other must give in.” The 
problem is complicated, rather than simplified, by the elected Government’s 
assumption of responsibility for internal security. There are many determined 
anti-Communists on the Malayan Chinese Association side of the govern- 
ment coalition who fear that a campaign against Chinese guerrilleros 
directed by a Malay Minister for Internal Defence would hold incalculable 
possibilities of racial conflict, of which the Communist war would be the 
beginning but not the end. 

This is only one of the many fears that beset non-Communist Chinese as 
the Federation moves towards self-government, and these anxieties are not 
diminished by the fact that they are largely due to the past behaviour of the 
Chinese themselves—to their refusal to make a firm choice between the land 
of their ancestors and the land of their adoption, their reluctance to commit 
themselves politically, and their readiness to blame anybody but themselves 
(and the British Government most of all) for the weakness of their position. 
The Malayan Chinese Association began as an organization for social welfare, 
and became a political party only belatedly and reluctantly, when it became 
evident that otherwise progress to self-government would deliver all power 
into Malay hands. The entry of the M.C.A. into a coalition with the United 
Malays National Organization has not in any way modified the insistence of 
U.M.N.O. that any constitution for an independent Federation must ensure 
a “position of privilege” for Malays. Well aware that they have no prospect 
of displacing the Chinese in commerce, industry and finance, the Malay 
nobility and squirearchy aim at conditions analogous to those in Thailand and 
Indonesia, where the Chinese pay the price of political impotence for permis- 
sion to prosper by the exercise of their economic skill. In neither Thailand nor 
Indonesia, however, do the Chinese make up more than a third of the total 
population, as they do in the Federation; nor is either country linked 
economically with a large Chinese community in the same way as the Federa- 
tion is linked with Singapore. There are now 2,900,000 Malays and 2,250,000 
Chinese in the Federation; integration with Singapore would add 900,000 
Chinese, but only 146,000 Malays to these totals, which is sufficient to explain 
Tengku Abdul Rahman’s undisguised lack of enthusiasm for suggestions of 
closer links between the Federation and the Colony. Further, in the Federa- 
tion—except in the Settlements of Penang and Malacca—the Malay Rulers 


can be exploited in support of the Malay “position of privilege” ; but there is 
no Sultan in Singapore. 


Union or Separation 
UCH has been said and written about the “inevitability” of union 
between the Federation and Singapore, between the primary producer 
and the great entrepot. As matters stand, the factors for separation are more 
conspicuous than those for union. Although the Socialism of Singapore’s 
Labour Front Government, and particularly of its Chief Minister, is no more 
revolutionary than, say, Mr. Herbert Morrison’s, it is far to the left of Tengku 
Abdul Rahman’s position. He regards Singapore’s taxation policy as “sing- 
ling out the rich for slaughter”, and he is not the sort of rich man to go like a 
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lamb to the slaughter. He cannot be unaware that the Labour Front’s hold on 
power is precarious, and that if it fails to survive at the next election its suc- 
cessor will almost certainly be farther to the left. On the other side, as the 
Straits Times pointed out in a recent leading article, 


Singapore’s own progress after the war has worked against unification. . . . Its 
Ten-Year Medical Plan is moving ahead; the Federation has not even a plan. 
Singapore gives free primary education in English; over the Straits only a 
country-wide outcry saved parents from higher school fees. In one year alone, the 
Singapore Improvement Trust builds ten times the number of houses put up by 
the Federal Housing Trust in three—although the ratio of population is one to 


five. Moreover, in recent months Singapore has passed labour legislation which 
outdistances the Federation versions. 


Demands for housing, the protection of labour and education are naturally 
more urgent in a great industrial city than in a land of scattered villages in- 
habited by remarkably easy-going, unambitious peasants; but, however un- 
easy the Malay landed gentry who at present lead U.M.N.O. may be over 
“Welfare State” tendencies in Singapore, the younger members of their 
party are envious, rather than antagonistic. Until the time when the younger 
men can make their influence effective, however, Tengku Abdul Rahman will 
be unwilling to discuss unification on any other terms than that political 
unity must take the form of merging Singapore within the Federation, as a 
twelfth State. Mr. Marshall has in mind constitutional equality. Neither he nor 
any foreseeable successor to the office of Chief Minister would find support 
in Singapore for unification on the Tengku’s terms, but it is conceivable that 
a successor to the Tengku would be prepared to offer better terms. 


Ascendancy of Tengku Abdul Rahman 

ae the moment, and probably for a long time to come, the Chief 

Minister is firmly in control. He has returned to Kuala Lumpur from the 
London Conference in a blaze of prestige as the successful leader of the march 
towards Merdeka, and few people in Malaya will be ungenerous enough to 
make the comment that he was knocking at a door already open. As the 
Colonial Secretary said at the opening of the Conference the issue was not 
whether Malaya should be independent, but what steps must be taken to 
bring about independence in the smoothest way ; and there seems little reason 
why the points negotiated in London could not have been settled between the 
High Commissioner and the Chief Minister in Malaya. This, however, would 
not have achieved the result, highly advantageous to both governments, of 
fortifying Tengku Abdul Rahman’s position in Malaya so effectively as the 
mission to London, crowned by the conquering hero’s return, has done. The 
Tengku is a determined man, but he is also a reasonable man—more reason- 
able than any alternative Malayan leader is likely to be—and it is sound 
policy to support him. The younger men in U.M.N.O. need to be won over 
to acceptance of his undertaking to negotiate a defence treaty with Britain 
which will permit this country to keep British forces in Malaya. There is by 
no means unanimous support for the wish expressed by the London delega- 
tion that an independent Malaya should remain within the Commonwealth, 
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and the future relationship of the country to the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization bristles with controversial possibilities. After London, the 
Chief Minister is in a strong position to cope with neutralist and left-wing 
critics within the ranks of his own party. 

His enhanced authority may also help him to hold together the Alliance— 
the coalition of U.M.N.O. and the Malay Chinese Association. The Chinese 
came into the Alliance less from any identity of political purpose with the 
Malays than because they realized that independence was on the way and they 
could not afford to be left out of the Merdeka movement; and so far they have 
been careful not to make public the suspicions of U.M.N.O. which M.C.A. 
leaders express freely in private. With independence in sight, the cement that 
holds the Alliance together is weakened, and the real test of cohesion will 
come when the Commission which is to draft the Constitution comes to deal 
with the problem of Chinese citizenship. If Tengku Abdul Rahman rises to 
the height of his newly won authority and gives evidence that he is a national 
and not merely a Malay leader he may be able to maintain the Alliance intact. 
If he cannot, the birth of the new State will be tragically complicated by com- 
munal conflict. 

Mr. Marshall has also had the advantage of a visit to London, and although 
he came to London last December for preliminary discussions of Singapore’s 
future and not for negotiations, he made the fullest propaganda use of his 
friendly reception by British politicians. But hardly had the echo of the cheers 
that greeted him at the airport on his return died away than he found himself 
again deep in the domestic difficulties due to his lack of a parliamentary 
majority. While Tengku Abdul Rahman seems assured of power for years to 
come, there is no certainty that Mr. Marshall will still be Chief Minister in 
Singapore next month, when the time will arrive for a Singapore delegation 
to attend a constitutional conference in London. Again there is no certainty 
that the Labour Front Government—which polled less than 30 per cent of 
the votes cast at the last election—will survive the next election; so that even 
if Mr. Marshall does come to London as Chief Minister there must be doubts 
as to his power to carry out any undertakings he may enter into. His aware- 
ness of his own political insecurity probably accounts for his publicly ex- 
pressed foreboding that attempts will be made in London to keep Singapore 
as a colony. Yet, with the Federation’s future assured, the problem of the 
future of Singapore cannot be shelved, and the People’s Action Party, 
Mr. Marshall’s most formidable opponents, would certainly be more exigent 
than he in demands on the British Government. 

There are, then, three major Malayan questions. Will the Communist 
terrorists be able to force a political settlement of the Emergency? Will in- 
dependence for the Federation usher in a lasting conflict between Malays and 
Chinese? Can the political situation in Singapore be stabilized sufficiently 
to permit the Colony’s constitutional future to be settled this year ? 
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SUBMERGED ISSUES IN ELECTION YEAR 


AN attempt to isolate the basic problems confronting the United States 
in this election year of 1956 encounters the necessity of differentiating 
between the topics of political oratory and the truly fundamental issues. 
Political debate does not always delve deep. 

As the presidential campaiga heats up there is talk about Republican “give- 
aways”: Are conservationist principles being nibbled away and timberlands 
surrendered illegally to private interests ? And Secretary Dulles’s unfortunate 
“brink of war” article in Life magazine still echoes in the foreign policy 
debate. And of course there has been the engrossing speculation preceding 
President Eisenhower’s momentous and soul-searched decision as to whether 
he would stand for election a second time. 

But behind the normal questions and natural excitements of an election 
year there are several concerns which must be the subject of careful scrutiny 
for far longer than the space of one presidential term and which require, for 
their control and solution, the best intelligence available in both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. They do intrude somewhat into the campaign, 
in the flurry of arguments about income-tax reduction, the school-construc- 
tion lag and foreign aid. But they are actually more life-size than the cam- 
paigners sometimes acknowledge. 

Basically, perhaps, the biggest issues of the moment are three in number, 
two domestic and one foreign: 

The first need is to expand promptly the facilities—the very “furniture” 
and physical plant—of the United States to accommodate its burgeoning 
population and its demanding standards of living. Schools, highways, air- 
ports, parks, technical education all are lagging seriously behind need. 

The second need is to keep the American economy under careful rein as 
it surges off the maps of old economic theory—to restrain its prodigious 
production machine from rushing into dangerous inflation or lapsing into 
recession. Here the Eisenhower Administration has acted with a wisdom 
which has won accolades from the entire banking and industrial fraternity. 

Thirdly, the most important of all is the need to reconnoiter, study and 
gtapple with the wide-ranging implications of the Soviet Union’s new in- 
dustrial prowess—and the fact that the men of the Kremlin, from within the 
fortress of their managed, exploitable economy, are threatening to outbid 
and outperform the United States and the West in the struggle for the souls 
of the undecided among mankind. 

These concerns have increased in magnitude while the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has been enjoying an unprecedentedly long honeymoon period 
or, to use the political jargon, an unprecedented “era of good feeling” during 
its term of office. The Eisenhower team has tackled successfully a number of 
pithy problems. The Korean war was ended. The “parachute descent” from 
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a war-stimulated economy was accomplished with only a slight business 
recession. Despite the disappointments of the second Geneva Conference, 
most Americans credit their President with having achieved a considerable 
relaxation of world tensions. The American economy stands at the threshold 
of 400 billion* dollars annual gross national product. “Peace and prosperity” 
has become both a valid Republican election slogan and a description of the 
national American mood. 

This is a happy state of affairs, to all Americans but the farmers, and both 
political parties are promising remedial legislation which will raise their 
chronically sagging incomes. In fact the United States is traveling the high 
road of a golden era. It is an impressive experience to drive through American 
“suburbia” and see the handsome new shopping centers, the acres and acres 
of new housing estates, the parade of shiny automobiles rolling along the 
highways, and over the hill the clean lines of new factory developments. 


Bursting at the Seams 


UT those who burn the midnight oil at the State Department and the 

Pentagon in Washington and those on the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers who watch the national pulse are well aware that a nation 
seldom runs out of problems. Immediately visible is the fact that the United 
States, in terms of the demands of its growing families and growing incomes, 
is bursting at the seams. By 1975 a population increase of 28 per cent is 
envisaged, with 220 million persons living where 165 million lived in 1955. 
The “public” schools—those financed by government (by states and counties 
with some federal aid)—are seriously overcrowded. The President’s recent 
message to Congress estimated that 500,000 new classrooms are required in 
the next five years to correct present deficiencies and accommodate future 
pupils. 

The nation’s highways are equally overtaxed. A prodigious stream of 
nearly 8 million new automobiles and lorries entered the roads in 1955, and 
nearly the same traffic augmentation is expected for 1956. The traffic jams 
are not like those encountered around London, but they are enough to make 
the American motorist, accustomed to the wide open spaces, fume. As an 
interesting statistic reflecting on travel, custom, population and the average 
family’s financial wherewithal for holidaying, it is worth noting that visitors 
to the national parks increased from 22 million in 1939 to 50 million in 1955. 

At the same time a government source estimates that the United States 
is not now graduating sufficient trained engineers and research personnel 
annually to sustain its present rate of technical and industrial expansion 
beyond the year 1970. It is reliably declared that, unless American training 
in the engineering and technical sciences is accelerated, by 1960 the Soviet 
Union will be graduating more engineers and technicians than the United 
States. 

This parad. of statistics points up the need for boosted governmental 
spendirig to br ng the schools, the highways, the engineering professions, 


* In the American sense of 1,000 millions. 
K 
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basic research, the teaching colleges and other facilities abreast of demand. 

President Eisenhower has proposed an emergency 2-billion-dollar federal 

aid program for school construction, and the traditionally more ready- 

pursed Democrats have offered to increase this federal contribution by some- j 

thing like one-fifth. The President has also proposed a gigantic 100-billion- : 

dollar highway program extending over a ten-year period, and the Demo- i 
crats have ready a similar project. 

These are large sums of spending, even when the economy is humming 
and the Government foresees at long last the prospect of a budget which is 
balanced (by a hair’s breadth) for fiscal 1957. Additional spending for more 
airports, for rejuvenating the park system, for incentives to technical educa- 
tion and the like will mean that, even though unexpected revenues pour 
into the Treasury in the next few months, the prospects for a substantial 
reduction in income tax are not bright. To those who had been expecting 
that the current prosperity would so augment the Treasury’s intake that a 
big cut in the income tax could be counted on, it is unpleasant to discover 
that this very prosperity and its underpinning—the high birth-rate—is re- 
quiring such an expansion in facilities as to damp down the tax hopes. 

Private enterprise is doing a creditable job in coping with burgeoning 
America, where it can. Housing nearly equals demand, with very little 
federal aid except mortgage assistance. New construction and expansion in 
industry assures that, unless a recession develops, job opportunities will 
multiply fast enough to accommodate the new workers entering the labor 
market. The Foundations are distributing largesse here and there to boost ’ 
teaching salaries and increase research facilities. But in the areas which are 
the special province of government, the needs have been indeed piling up. 

Last year’s Congress disregarded the highway urgency, although President 

Eisenhower first proposed his road program two years ago. The classroom 
shortage, which has meant that some lower schools have had to operate two 
daily “‘shifts”, has been deplored by Parent-Teachers Associations for years. 
Now, inconveniently in an election year when Congress would rather not 
talk about increased spending, the problems can no longer be brushed under 
the rug. It seems fairly certain that a boosted highway program will be 
enacted, however postponed its financing may be. The debate over desegrega- 
tion of white anc ~olored schools may yet stymie the school bill. Whatever 
Congress does, i be acting in the nick of time. 





Economic Exuberance 


AS regards the second basic concern, that of keeping the economy on even 
keel, one has only to single out such phrases as “economic exuberance” 
and “need for restraint” in the President’s annual Economic Message to 
observe how carefully the Government is eyeing the economic barometer. 
The Republicans naturally have a strong political interest in keeping the 
economy sound and prosperous. There is no wish to slash the “prosperity” 
half of the “peace and prosperity” banner. The President meets weekly with 
his key economic advisers, Dr. Gabriel Hauge and Dr. Arthur Burns. The 
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Federal Reserve Board maintains careful liaison with the banks and the 
administration. Foreign governments, aware of the disturbing impact of 
American recessions, should take heart not only from the extreme care with 
which the economic graphs are watched today but also from the skill with 
which the economy has been deftly nudged away from trouble in the past 
year. Just as effective restraints were applied to the exuberant boom in 1955, 
so economic stimulants are ready for use if the now aging boom shows signs 
of serious “cresting” in 1956. 

The Government and Federal Reserve economists who have successfully 
applied Keynesian theories to maintaining a full-blooming economy are of 
course aware that it is too soon to claim they have permanently tamed the 
business cycle. They know that prosperity now rides along on a far wider 
distribution of earnings, and hence on far more trustworthy mass pur- 
chasing power, than was the case in 1929, the year that launched the depres- 
sion. They know the economy enjoys the constant spur of the high birth-rate 
and the undergirding of steady defense spending. 

The year 1956 is not expected to show the same exuberance as did 1955. 
Most forecasters believe that at least one-quarter, perhaps more, of 1956 
will show a lower gross national product than did the previous quarter. 
Some decline in automobile output is evident, which also affects demand for 
steel, glass, rubber and textiles. Fewer housing starts, the pile-up in con- 
sumer indebtedness (largely through hire-purchase plans and home mort- 
gages), the rise in business inventories and stock market uncertainty are all 
cited as reasons for expecting some “adjustment” in the business picture. 
And the warning axiom is sounded—that whenever the American economy 
is not visibly growing, unemployment tends to increase owing to the popula- 
tion pressure. 

On the other hand business has been confidently investing in new plant 
and equipment, and its plans represent more “long-term” projections than 
ever before. Business is thinking in terms of larger curves and longer trends, 
and this in itself operates to forestall deep recessions. Meanwhile there is the 
reassuring fact that no government, Democrat or Republican, could allow 
a recession to drag on. Political tirades against governmental inaction would 
speedily bring about extensive governmental intervention—from credit 
easing to large tax cuts to major programs of public works. 

To those who add up the economic outlook, the American production 
giant seems to be under better rein than ever before. Where all of this indus- 
trial and financial ingenuity and manceuvering, which has produced this high- 
kiting prosperity, is taking the nation is not so clearly seen. Anxieties mani- 
fest themselves now and then in such matters as the Congressional hearings 
into the operation of the anti-trust laws, and the haling of the president of 
the gigantic General Motors Corporation to Washington to face the implicit 
question : “Is big business getting too big?” Hearings have also delved into 
the effects of increasing automation on the labor mart. But the anxieties do 
not dig deep, so long as prosperity prevails, and the Congressional hearings 
are sparsely attended. 

Such is the confidence in the long-range American economic future that 
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the President has predicted an annual gross national output of 500 billion 
dollars by 1965, and even the economists who foresee some “readjustment” 
in mid-1956 hastily add that this will only be a modest pause while the 
economy girds its loins for another forward surge to even greater heights. 


The Eastern Offensive 


HE two domestic concerns dealt with thus far do not intimidate Washing- 

ton’s top-level policy framers. The United States can take any moderate 
amount of economic “adjustment” in its stride. And the matter of expanding 
the nation’s physical plant is mainly a question of overcoming the normal 
political inertia to spending money for necessities. But the third problem 
mentioned, that of dealing adequately with the new Soviet economic penetra- 
tion—that is something else again. 

The policy planning staff of the State Department and the planning 
board of the President’s high-strategy National Security Council have been 
doing their home work in this area. Most certainly they do not expect to 
come up with the final answers overnight. What they do know is that the 
West is face to face with something very new in Western experience, very 
shrewdly exploited and very difficult to counter. 

There is as yet no large public awareness of the dimensions or precise 
nature of the Soviet challenge. Less than a year ago the State Department 
was explaining privately to reporters that Moscow was anxious for a “meet- 
ing at the summit” because the Soviet Union was seriously over-extended 
and required a long breathing spell. There was a tendency to scoff when 
Moscow announced a new Five-Year Plan which could bring its steel pro- 
duction up to two-thirds of United States production by 1960. 

But the United States was jolted by the Soviet achievement in building 
long-range jet bombers as fast as its own California factories could turn 
them out. Now the arms offers to the Egyptians, the trade blandishments to 
Asia and Latin America and the success of the Khrushchev-Bulganin tour 
of India and Burma have given Washington a shock. What actually is the 
world witnessing here? 

Perhaps the most succinct summing up was made by Herbert Hoover Jr., 
son of the former President and now Under-Secretary of State, in an appear- 
ance before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He said: “This is the 
first time in history that a non-western power has equipped itself to meet the 
industrial challenge which began in the West with the industrial revolution.” 

What Washington and the West really face today is the decisive breaking 
of a monopoly in industrial power which has been the ultimate strength of 
the Western world for a century and a half. The Soviet Union has become 
the world’s second industrial power and its current Five-Year Plan actually 
aims to overhaul the United States in some fields. Ever since the high water- 
mark of the great Asian pressures against Europe, the siege of Vienna by 
the Turks in 1683, the West has been on the offensive against the East, 
industrially, politically and ideologically. 

When the Communists seized power in Russia it seemed that the very 
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repressions, the secret police apparatus, the surveillance and the everlasting 
form-filling and red tape would effectually prevent the unleashing of the 
energies and talent of the peoples of mother Russia. But now, slowly and 
inexorably, the repeated Soviet investments in heavy industry, made at such 
frightful cost in human privation, are paying off, and the new collective 
rulership of the Kremlin is finding ways to operate with skill and to set free 
the energies of a nation possessing vast land area, prolific population and 
many natural resources. Now the West, and the United States as a leader of 
the free world, must deal with the consequences. 

Washington is becoming aware that the Soviet success in building a 
modern state out of a serfdom economy is being watched and pondered by 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia, the Middle East and Africa. It is 
aware that these countries are asking themselves which pattern they should 
follow—including the military pacts and aid grants of the United States, or 
the trade offers and aid grants of the Soviet b/oc—and that the answer is by 
no means clear-cut in their minds. 

The Soviet Union, Washington notes, has seemed to win more friends 
with its assistance programs than has the United States of late. Partly this is 
because Moscow is offering trade instead of aid to many countries, buying 
cotton from Egypt, rice from Burma, sugar from Cuba. The Soviets have 
the advantage that their hungry economy can absorb all these surplus com- 
modities while the United States has surpluses of its own. The offer of the 
Burmese Premier U Nu, to accept American technological help if Burma 
could pay for it with rice, shows the preference of proud nations for trade 
instead of aid. This makes the Soviet formula more self-respecting and 
attractive to recipient countries. 

Undoubtedly, Washington believes, Soviet “talk” will considerably exceed 
Soviet performance. Still, Moscow is showing a tendency to throw its indus- 
trial weight around in a most disquieting and perplexing manner. The 
ingredients exist for a great and illuminating public debate in the United 
States. ““How shall we meet the Soviet challenge?” the President might ask, 
and proceed by means of a new “Operation Candor” to outline the intricacies 
of the problem. It is not easy, however, to hammer out great issues in the 
public forum in an election year. 


The Military Budget 


HE surprising Soviet military-economic prowess has, of course, already 

induced the Defense Department to accord major priority to its drive 
to develop medium-range and long-range guided missiles, lest the Soviets 
achieve these “ultimate weapons” ahead of the West. Charges that the 
Pentagon’s civilian heads have been dangerously skimping the military 
budget have produced a spate of Congressional inquiries into the adequacy 
of defense. Finally, the question of the size of the annual foreign aid appro- 
priation has been under debate, with the influential Senator Walter George, 
Democratic chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, surprisingly 
standing against large and long-term aid commitments (in part because he 
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is fighting an isolationist opponent in a difficult reelection campaign in his 
home state) and with Vice-President Richard Nixon showing surprising zeal 
in inner-Cabinet argument in favor of a large foreign aid program. 

The three great concerns which have been outlined here will remain partly 
submerged, like icebergs, during the election campaign. Certain outcroppings 
of the big issues will have some impact: failure to enact a school aid program 
for instance would hurt the Democrats if their north-south feuding over 
desegregation should be deemed responsible. A business recession would 
seriously affect Republican prospects. As for foreign policy, it has not been 
excluded from the campaign despite early and wishful thinking that it could 
be banished, but it is by no means the kind of issue that sways masses of 
people—unless some candidate should be unwise enough to advocate imme- 
diate United Nations membership for Communist China. 

The election seems likely to be determined mainly by issues of personal 
popularity, including the towering popularity of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
by the farm question and by other “‘pocket-book” issues. But the long-range 
security, prosperity and world position of the United States will be strongly 
influenced by the attention and intelligence it brings to bear on such under- 
lying concerns as the management of its business surge, the adequacy of its 
institutions and the tough-minded challenge of its rising arch-rival, the 
Soviet Union, in the realm of competitive coexistence. 

United States of America, 


February 1956 
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AN ESTIMATE OF DEFENSIVE STRENGTH 


. ESIRE doth outrun performance”, complained Falstaff. The same 

might well be said of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It has 
not now, nor has it ever had, the number of divisions the military planners 
desired and set as their future goals. This is particularly so on the western 
front between the Alps and the Baltic, as a brief history of the manpower 
situation shows. 

The original plan in 1949 was to have 34 active divisions, 18 of them 
stationed east of the Rhine, 8 on the Rhine and 8 in their own countries. In 
addition there were to be 22 reserve divisions able to mobilize as reinforce- 
ments within 10 to 20 days. On April 2, 1951, when Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers in Europe, assumed operational control, the following divi- 
sions in fact existed for the defence of Western Europe: 


France 3 (1 armoured), plus 8 more in France on call. 
Belgium 2 (1 armoured). 

Holland 1 battalion. 

U.K. 3 (1 armoured). 

U.S.A. 3 (1 armoured). 





Total 11 divisions, plus 8 in France. 





In 1952 (May) plans were made to increase strengths by 1954 to between 
41 and 43 divisions for the western front, as follows: France 14, Belgium 4, 
Holland 2, U.K. 4-5, U.S.A. 5-6, plus the 12 German divisions which it was 
then hoped would be ready by the end of 1954. Of these divisions 17 were 
to be at three-quarters strength and ready within 3 days of the outbreak of 
war, and the remainder at full strength and instant readiness. 

So much for the planners’ hopes. In the last year France, the one great 
Continental source of manpower apart from Germany, has had to transfer 
the bulk of her forces to North Africa. In Germany the first training cadres 
have only just begun, and the first conscripts will not be called up until the 
autumn of next year. The twelve German divisions will not be ready before 
the beginning of 1959. An annotated nominal roll of N.A.T.O.’s ground 
shield today makes depressing reading: 


France: On paper she still has four divisions in Germany, but they are 
little more than nominal and include many reservists. 

Belgium: Two active divisions; a third division has recently been dis- 
banded owing to the lack of specialists and n.c.o.s. 

Holland: One active division, below strength, and four in cadre. 

U.K. Four divisions in B.A.O.R. 

U.S.A. Five divisions. 

Canada: One brigade group. 
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The defence of Western Europe today thus depends almost wholly on the 
British, American and Canadian forces, and the main aim in equipping the 
SHAPE forces with tactical atomic weapons has been to make up for the 
missing Continental divisions. For the future, another factor must be taken 
into account: the cost to Britain, in both money and manpower, of main- 
taining four divisions and a tactical air force on the Continent. 


Occupation Costs 

NTIL now the costs arising from having British forces stationed in Ger- 

many have been met by Germany, first in occupation costs and latterly 
in support costs. If Germany, as a sovereign republic, were to contribute 
nothing in the future, it would cost Britain about £70 million a year in 
foreign exchange to keep her present forces in Germany. It is understandable 
that the Germans should be unwilling to pay anything that savours of occupa- 
tion costs, however camouflaged. On the other hand, any reduction in British 
strength on the Continent would almost certainly lead to further reductions 
in the defence efforts of the Continental countries and perhaps to withdrawals 
of some of the Canadian and American forces. In Canada, for instance, there 
is concern in several quarters about the number of American troops which the 
United States’ commitment for the Distant Early Warning line on the 7oth 
parallel brings on to Canadian soil. It is obviously difficult for the Canadian 
government to justify the presence in Europe of the Canadian air division of 
twelve squadrons if it means that Americans have to be called in to back 
up the DEW line. 

Similarly there may be some resentment in Britain when it becomes 
generally recognized that the main obstacle to the abolition of national ser- 
vice, which Sir Anthony Eden has said is one of his Government’s objectives, 
is the presence in Germany of at least a fifth of the British Army. Shortage 
of manpower, however, is not by itself one of the grounds on which a 
reduction of the British forces in Germany could be justified. The relevant 
authority is article 6 of Protocol II to the Brussels Treaty on the forces of 
the Western European Union. By this, Britain promises to maintain on the 
Continent four divisions and the tactical air force, “or such other forces as 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, regards as having equivalent fight- 
ing capacity”, and not to withdraw them against the wishes of the majority 
of the Brussels Treaty Powers (Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands and U.K.). This undertaking, however, does not bind 
Britain in the event of an acute oversea emergency; also, if the maintenance 
of these forces on the Continent throws at any time too much strain on her 
external finances, Britain can invite the North Atlantic Council to review the 
financial conditions on which the British formations are maintained. 

N.A.T.O.’s present weakness on the ground, and the shadows of finance 
and manpower on the horizon, increase the importance of the German 
defence contribution. It is ironic to reflect that in the days when E.D.C. was 
being discussed France planned to have eighteen divisions in Europe as a 
check against future German militarism. By 1959 Germany will again be the 
strongest military force on the Continent and, if the situation in North Africa 
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does not improve in the meantime, will have three times as many troops in 
Europe as France. 


Strategy of Nuclear Power 
_. decline of the planners’ hopes for manpower has been accompanied 
by the undreamt-of increase in firepower brought about by nuclear 
weapons. The West’s whole strategy has been reversed. In 1949 we aimed 
to fight primarily with men, now we aim to fight with bombs. In 1949 it was 
planned to use the atomic bomb, then purely a strategic weapon, as a sup- 
plement to the ground forces; today the ground forces are the supplement 
to the nuclear weapons. This reversal in strategy has led to various military 
inconsistencies which have been pointed out by military critics. What is the 
use, they ask, of equipping the N.A.T.O. forces with tactical atomic weapons 
when a major war would be settled by strategic weapons ? It has already been 
made clear that the West will use nuclear weapons in a major war, and there 
are airmen who believe that such a war would be over in a few days or weeks. 
Would it really matter that the Russians swept across the Rhine if Moscow, 
London and other big cities were being wiped out overnight? Victory, or 
rather survival, would then go to whichever side managed to knock out the 
other side’s retaliatory capacity. Again, if a war is to be fought in this way, 
what is the point of having large ground forces on the Continent? All that 
is needed is a tripwire to set off strategic action. To have large forces on the 
Continent merely suggests to the enemy that the West is not willing to use 
the ultimate weapon—the hydrogen bomb. Soat any rate runs the argument. 
It is sometimes claimed that these inconsistencies are the main reason why 
the Continental nations are reluctant to spend as much on defence as 
N.A.T.O. would like. Certainly there are some grounds for this claim in 
Germany. The first aim in defence of any country is to keep itself as intact 
as possible in war. The ideas of Colonel Von Bonin, who was dismissed 
from the German defence ministry last year, were an example of this. 
Arguing that N.A.T.O.’s nuclear strategy meant that Germany would suffer 
both invasion and nuclear bombing, he advocated a purely defensive strategy 
for Germany. A defensive zone 30 miles wide should be created along the. 
whole length of the frontier in which powerful and mobile anti-tank units 
would operate, supported by six armoured divisions capable of sealing off 
any breaks-through. These forces would be purely German, all professional 
volunteer soldiers, and would operate separately from N.A.T.O. units. 
However misguided it may have been, Bonin’s plan showed that not all 
Germans were convinced that N.A.T.O.’s plans for the defence of Europe 
offered any real security for Germany. German public opinion received 
another shock last summer when the N.A.T.O. air exercise “Carte Blanche” 
was held over the whole of Germany. Two opposing air forces attacked each 
other’s airfields and military installations. Though the manceuvres bore no 
relevance to geography—the exercise area ran north to south—many Ger- 
mans appear to have taken them literally. The first they heard of the exercise 
was that 335 bombs had been “dropped” between Hamburg and Munich, 
causing millions of “casualties”. Their natural reaction was to ask how this 
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foretaste of nuclear war could possibly be reconciled with a statement made 
in March by Dr. Adenauer that Germany’s membership of N.A.T.O. would 
mean that in a hot war between Soviet Russia and the United States she 
would no longer be the European battlefield. 

There are some grounds, therefore, for saying that the Germans’ under- E 
standing (or misunderstanding) of N.A.T.O.’s nuclear strategy may have 7 
had something to do with the delays in German rearmament. But it is not the 
only cause of the delay in Germany, and it certainly does not explain why the 
other Continental nations should be reluctant to spend money on defence. 
The real reason is probably nothing more complex than the dislike of the 
average man, which in any democratic country his elected representatives 
cannot afford to ignore, for spending money on armies when there are 
houses to be built, mouths to be fed and income tax to be paid. 4 

It is none the less important to examine the inconsistencies in N.A.T.O.’s ; 
strategy to find out whether they are real, and if so whether they are neces- ; 
sary. Let us take first the equipping of SHAPE forces with tactical atomic 
weapons. This is inconsistent with any Western intention to use the full 
nuclear armoury in a major war, provided it is assumed that the use of 
strategic nuclear weapons would in fact settle the outcome of the war. It is 
at least theoretically possible to visualize a dreadful interchange of strategic 
bombs between the two sides against each other’s homelands which left both 
exhausted and gave “victory” to whichever had captured the most territory. 
In this context the defence of Europe would be of more than academic 
interest. On the whole, however, the inconsistency is probably real. 
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European Fears of Invasion 


HY then does it exisc? The main reason is that General Gruenther, as 

Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, is charged not with winning a 
global war but with the limited task of defending Europe. The basic fear of 
the Continental N.A.T.O. countries is of invasion and occupation—hence 
Bonin’s plan in Germany. Unless SHAPE can satisfy the Continental coun- 
tries that it can prevent the overrunning of Western Europe, N.A.T.O. must 
collapse. After all, N.A.T.O. is held together not so much by brotherly love 
as by fear of a common enemy, which is what brought it into being in the ‘ 
first place. To carry out his task General Gruenther has no option but to 
equip his forces with tactical atomic weapons because they are the best means 
of defending Western Europe. They are probably inconsistent with the 
West’s present strategy for a global war, but not with the continuance of 
N.A.T.O. 

Roughly the same considerations apply to the ground forces stationed in 
Western Europe, except that they are not numerous enough at the moment 
to be inconsistent with N.A.T.O. strategy. They are admittedly much stronger 
than a mere tripwire for setting off a nuclear alarm would need to be, but 
they could not otherwise deal with the kind of brushfire war that N.A.T.O. 
has made clear would not attract nuclear retaliation. On the other hand they 
are obviously not strong enough to convince the Russians that the West 
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would try to counter a major aggression into Western Europe by con- 
ventional means. 

As has already been said, the main aim in giving them tactical atomic 
weapons is to make up for the missing Continental divisions. Indeed, it may 
be that the shortage of manpower has had something to do with the recent 
experiments in reorganizing the structure of divisions. In September General 
Sir Richard Gale experimented in Germany during the manceuvres of the 
British Army of the Rhine with a new and bigger infantry division and a 
lighter and smaller armoured division. The idea is to exploit what Marshal 
Juin calls /es grandes vides, or large gaps, between areas held by the infantry 
divisions. The new infantry division will be able to hold far wider stretches 
of ground than the old—General Gale appeared to have in mind divisional 
fronts of up to 15 miles or so—and the gaps in between would constitute 
killing grounds for nuclear weapons and armoured attacks against hostile 
concentrations. It is no longer, therefore, a case of measuring the western 
front from Switzerland to the Baltic and dividing it by the length of front a 
division can hold to find out how many divisions are required. One starts 
now with the number of divisions available and adjusts the width of the 
grandes vides accordingly, taking geographical obstacles into account. 


The Wider Picture 


O far we have examined the gradual reversal of the West’s strategy from 

dependence on men to dependence on bombs, as it has affected N.A.T.O. 
and particularly SHAPE. Let us turn for a moment to the wider picture. 
The aim of the West has always been to deter war. The invention first of the 
atomic bomb and then of the hydrogen bomb both seemed at the time to 
offer real security for the West, but each time the Russians caught up. Mas- 
sive retaliation was the concept of a nation which feared no reprisal in kind. 
Today, when both sides are, or soon will be, capable of nuclear retaliation, 
it is being replaced by the idea of selective retaliation. 

Take some of the recent statements by Mr. Dulles. In December he said, 
“We have developed with our Allies a collective system of great power 
which can be flexibly used on whatever scale may be required to make 
aggression costly”; and “The free world must have the means for respond- 
ing effectively on a selective basis when it chooses. It must not put itself in 
the position where the only response open to it is general war.” 

The hydrogen bomb is still the deterrent against the major aggression 
because its use would guarantee that there would be no fruits of victory for 
either side. But as the capacity of each side to annihilate the other increases 
so does the general reluctance to use it. It ceases, directly at any rate, to deter 
the enemy from minor aggressions. If a deterrent is to succeed, the enemy 
must be convinced that its owners are willing to use it. It is here that tactical 
atomic weapons and conventional armed forces come in. They can provide 
deterrents against minor aggression because they are not in themselves 
suicidal weapons. 


The main point at issue now is whether the West should publish in peace- 
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time the distinctions between the strategic and tactical use of nuclear weapons 
on which it would base its retaliation in war. Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony 
Buzzard, who has done much to publicize the need for graduated deterrence, 
has proposed that the tactical use of nuclear weapons should be confined to 
that of atomic weapons only, and that they should not be used against towns 
and cities. Strategic use would refer to the use of hydrogen weapons and the 
mass destruction of towns and cities by any kind of nuclear weapon. His case 
for publishing our distinctions, whatever they might be, is that it will take 
time for them to become engrained in the minds of our own leaders, of the 
enemy and of the leaders of countries vulnerable to aggression. Unless the 
distinctions are thoroughly known there is a grave danger that they would 
break down in war. Because of this danger the West might shrink from 
using tactical weapons against aggression, the country attacked might be 
chary of calling in Western aid and the enemy might count on both of these 
possible flaws in deterrence. ‘ 

The case against publishing our distinctions is that it might weaken the 4 
present deterrent by suggesting very strongly to the enemy that certain kinds ; 
of aggression are possible. If our distinctions are left vague, as at present, the 
enemy will be less inclined to risk even a minor aggression because he is less 
sure of the possible consequences and more alive to the possibility that a 
limited aggression might lead to an unlimited war. That there should be this 
controversy is not surprising. What is surprising is that the West does not 
appear to have made any joint study of the problem, although it first arose F 
as long ago as the Korean war. At that time the Americans wanted to use : 
atomic bombs against targets in Manchuria. The British opposed the idea 
because of the danger that it might widen a limited conflict into a global war. 
The essence of selective retaliation is surely to know, in our own minds at 
least, what weapons we propose to use, where we propose to use them and 
against what targets. 

It may be that the main reason why there has been no joint study of these 
matters is the divorce between the politicians who would have to sanction 
the use of nuclear weapons and the soldiers who would have to fight with 
them. Thus, General Gruenther equips his forces with tactical atomic weapons 
because he is ordered to defend Europe, but no politician explains how he 
could use these weapons without provoking a global strategic war. It is not 
within the province of the soldier to decide policy, and not within the 
technical competence of most politicians to decide how it should be executed 
in detail. The most pressing defence need today is for politicians and soldiers 
to discuss jointly whether distinctions between tactical and strategic uses of 
nuclear weapons are possible, and what they should be, and for Britain and 
America, as the only Western nations possessing nuclear weapons, to work 
out together what selective retaliation really implies. 
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CANADA AND ASIA 


PARTICIPATION IN THE COLOMBO PLAN 


ANADIAN participation in the Colombo Plan began at its inauguration 

when the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers met in Colombo in January 
1950, to review the broad economic aspects of the international situation 
with special regard to South and South-East Asia. On return to Canada from 
that meeting, Mr. Lester Pearson obtained a grant from Parliament of 
$25 million for capital assistance and $400,000 for technical assistance. 
Canadian aid has always been divided into these two fields of capital projects 
and the training of students, either by bringing them to Canada or by sending 
experts to the South-East Asian area. 

The Colombo Plan is not really a plan at all. It is rather a voluntary, 
flexible arrangement working within a very broad framework which con- 
nects it to the development programmes of the South-East Asian member 
countries. These countries develop their own economic programmes and the 
donor Western countries co-operate on a bilateral basis, not only with the 
Eastern countries but amongst themselves. The only comprehensive link is 
the Consultative Committee of all member countries which meets annually. 
At these meetings, information is exchanged and Ministers and officials 
express their views about the economic problems of the area. These discus- 
sions appear in printed form in the Annual Reports of the Consultative 
Committee. 

The only permanent office of the Colombo Plan is the Technical Co-opera- 
tion Bureau at Colombo. This bureau deals only with technical assistance 
matters, that is, with the training of people, taking no part at all in matters 
of capital aid. It is a post-office, or clearing house, for the mass of detail 
which is involved in training students from South-East Asia in Western 
countries and it tries to marry offers of assistance with requests. It does its 
best to prevent overlapping with other bodies working in the same field, 
such, for instance, as the United Nations and the International Co-operation 
Administration of the United States. 

The Canadian fiscal year runs from April 1 to March 31, and last year 
Canada’s contribution to the Plan was increased by $1 million. Next year, 
1956-57, it has been announced that there will be a further increase to 
$34,400,000. 

In dealing with aid to Asia, Canada not only has the problems common to 
all countries working in that field but has some special to herself. Canada is 
today experiencing the greatest boom in her history. The development of 
such projects as the St. Lawrence Seaway, the provision of new power to 
meet industrial needs and the setting up of more and more industries and 
services to meet these new demands have put a very considerable strain on 
Canadian manpower of all kinds, particularly in the advanced technical 
fields. With employment available in Canada at high rates of pay, there is 
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little inducement for qualified technical men to go to South-East Asia under 
Colombo Plan auspices. Such inducement has to be provided, and this tends 
to create disparity with other technical experts supplied by Colombo Plan 
countries where rates of pay are considerably lower. 

The problems of South-East Asia in the field of technical education are 
many. It costs roughly $5,000 to pick a student up in South-East Asia, fly 
him to Canada, give him a course of training and fly him back, depending, 
of course, on the length of time he stays. If he stays for several years, then 
the cost can be well over $5,000. The trained student is then subject to 
various individual hazards: his health might fail, he may decide that he does 
not wish to continue in the field for which he has been trained, or he may 
decide that other pastures look greener, with the result that his training is 
lost to his own country. 

Thinking along these lines has led us to aid in the provision of technical 
schools for the area and to organize visits to Canada on a mission basis. We 
have had considerable success with these missions, made up of senior officials 
who come to look around, get ideas and generally broaden their outlook by 
seeing how Canadians have tackled their problems. These missions have 
included a Roads and Bridges Mission, an Agricultural Mission, a Mission 
to study Hydro-Electrical Generation (a field in which Canada has done a lot 
of work) and a Medical Mission which toured our hospitals and studied 
our health institutions. However, all missions have not consisted of senior 
officials. From Pakistan we had a mission of young civil servants just starting 
out on their careers. This group studied our Civil Service and legal institutions 
both in the Federal and the Provincial fields, and the emphasis was put on 
the development of democratic institutions. 

So far as possible, with all mission members and other students coming 
to Canada, we put them up in homes rather than hotels and thus try to give 
them an insight into the Canadian way of life. Thus they make many friends 
and develop a continuing correspondence. This is not only good for the 
South-East Asian in our midst but it is also educational and broadening for 
the stay-at-home Canadian. Here it must always be remembered that the 
North American Continent, in general, has not had that long and close con- 
tact with South-East Asia which the British, French and Dutch have had. 


Need for Technical Training 


E have found—as other donor nations under the Colombo Plan are 

finding—that our approach to capital aid is considerably hampered by 
the lack of the simplest forms of technical training in most of the South-East 
Asian countries. This is not to be wondered at, but is something which must 
be remedied. In Canada the first thing a child falls over when learning to walk 
is some piece of electrical domestic equipment—mother’s vacuum sweeper, 
the electric floor polisher, the electric dish washer, the deep freezer, the 
ordinary domestic refrigerator, the washing machine, the electric ironer, ef a/. 
These things and the motor-car are taken for granted by Canadian children. 
In South-East Asia, all the average village child knows is how to twist the 
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family bullock’s tail to make him move a little faster. There is a vast differ- 
ence in the two states of mind: the North American child takes immediately 
to things mechanical and at a very early age thoroughly understands the 
general principles that underlie the various pieces of equipment with which 
he is in daily contact. This is a vastly different state of mind from that of the 
South-East Asian child. To bridge the gulf and make way for even the very 
simple forms of agricultural and other machinery, a vast amount of technical 
education has to be undertaken. First, however, there must be a considerable 
increase in the facilities basic to all education; and this in itself presents 
difficulties, which are largely the result of long-continued lack of communica- 
tion and travel, resulting in the isolation of many communities speaking 
different languages and dialects and having different religions and customs. 
These conditions present serious problems to the governments of the South- 
East Asian countries, problems with which they must continually struggle. 

Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult for the donor nations, however 
willing, to do anything really effective until South-East Asian governments 
have solved some of these problems. Some of the languages present great 
difficulties in the translation of technical books. In some areas the rate of 
illiteracy is very high, sometimes between 80 and 90 per cent. There is usually 
a lack of textbooks, teaching equipment and good teachers. More common 
languages are required as a means to communication and understanding. 
The filling of all these needs of basic education must, of necessity, take time, 
and, unfortunately, more industrialization, more employment and higher 
living standards are today’s urgent need for South-East Asia. 

In the hope of being at least some small help in this very difficult field, 
Canada has spent considerably more on technical education of various kinds 
than the $400,000 annually first set aside for this work, and technical educa- 
tion has been made a part of some of the capital aid projects that we have 
sponsored. 

In capital aid, we have tried to do fundamental things and to keep out of 
those fields in which Canada is not particularly expert. In our own develop- 
ment, we have had considerable experience in the development of hydro- 
electric power, with the result that we can usually find good consulting 
engineers in that field. Thus it is that we have set up in India hydro-electric 
generating plants at Mayurakshi in West Bengal and at Umtru in Assam, and 
are now investigating the much larger project of Kundah in the Madras area. 
In Pakistan, we have undertaken Warsak on the North-West Frontier, nine- 
teen miles from Peshawar, which will develop 146,000 kw of much-needed 
power and wiil cause roughly 100 Canadians and, in some cases, their 
families, to settle in that interesting area for two or three years. At Shadiwal, 
just north of Lahore, we have undertaken a slightly different kind of power 
development to be run by the fall from a canal. 

In East Bengal, where there are very few hydro-electric sites, we have 
arranged to instal thermal generating plants, which will supply much-needed 
power for pumping at the Ganges—Kobadak irrigation project and additional 
power for the fast-growing mill area. Also, in East Pakistan, we have under- 
taken the building of a grid system, which will link together various existing 
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units of power and will distribute the output of the Karnafulli scheme now 
going forward on that great river. In Ceylon, where we found a very efficient 
power house but no adequate distribution system, we have undertaken to 
carry power up into the new development area of Gal Oya, which is eventually 
—we all hope—going to have a valuable place in the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of Ceylon. 

Although perhaps our major effort has been in the power field, Canada’s 
contribution to the Colombo Plan has not been confined to that area of 
development. A cement plant built in Montreal now stands in the Thal 
Settlement Area of the Punjab in Pakistan. At the request of the Indian 
Government, Canada is supplying 120 steam locomotives; and diesel engines 
have gone to Ceylon. In Ceylon, Canada has developed a fishing project with 
ships and a refrigeration plant. India has some trained technicians and 
scientists in the atomic field, headed by the world-famous Dr. Bhabha, who 
last year was Chairman of the Atomic Conference in Geneva, and Canada 
will now supply India with a reactor. 

In all, Canada has sponsored fifty-seven capital projects. McGill University 
has set up at Montreal a School of Islamic Study and there is hope that this 
is only a beginning of wider cultural contacts. 

Canada, 


February 1956 











THE YOUNGEST REPUBLIC 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE SUDAN 


Cy! January 1, 1956, the Sudan became the sixth sovereign independent 
state in Africa.* After fifty-six years, the flags of the Codomini of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan were hauled down and the new green, yellow and 
blue flag of the Sudan Republic was flown for the first time. It was not to be 
expected that the Sudan, which has contributed so many colourful set-pieces 
to history—the Mahdi’s revolt, Gordon’s last stand at Khartoum, the charge 
of the Lancers at Omdurman, Slatin’s escape from the Mahdi’s court, the 
French at bay at Fashoda—should achieve its statehood tamely. 

The six months preceding independence were crammed with incident. 
In quick succession there had been a large-scale mutiny among the Africans 
of Equatoria; British and Egyptian troops were withdrawn; Parliament 
declared its intention of thwarting the Egyptian hope for a united Nile 
Valley state; El Azhari’s Government was surprisingly defeated and equally 
surprisingly re-elected; the Governor General decided to leave for reasons 
of health and the British Government announced that his place would not 
be filled; and, finally, the Sudanese Parliament unanimously decided on 
December 19, 1955, that it no longer held itself bound by the terms of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1953. 

Britain received this declaration with genuine pleasure. Egypt, which had 
dreamed for so long of a great Nile Valley state, accepted the decision with 
good grace. Inthe triangular struggle for influence in the Sudan, the Sudanese 
leaders had regained their old spirit of fighting independence; the British 
had regained much of their lost prestige; and the Egyptians had suffered a 
serious setback. 

Apart from the two aged religious Sayeds who lead the Khatmia and Ansar 
Islamic sects, no great leaders have emerged to take the place of the great old 
warrior-prophet, the Mahdi, or of the famous British administrators and 
soldiers who have left their mark on the Sudan—Cromer, Wingate, Kitchener 
and Gordon; or of the German Emin Pasha, the Austrian Rudolph Slatin 
and the Frenchman Marchant. 

Nevertheless, there have been many minor figures, Arabs and Africans, 
who were willing to risk their lives and political reputations in the cause of 
independence. In the Northern Sudan the leaders of the Islamic Arabs un- 
expectedly united at the last moment to prevent the Sudan from becoming 
an appendage to Egypt. And in the Southern Sudan the leaders of the mutiny 
may have done something towards preventing the three million African 
Sudanese from being unduly dominated by the six million Arab Sudanese. 

The Sudanese have run considerable risks in taking a short cut to indepen- 
dence. But their leaders argue that the risks would have been greater had 
they slavishly stuck to the conditions of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. 

* The other independent states are Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, Liberia and South Africa. 

L 
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Under those conditions they would have had to hold either a referendum 
or an election to decide what was already abundantly clear: whether the 
Sudanese preferred some form of unity with Egypt or complete independence. 
Such a referendum, the Sudanese leaders claim, would only have given 
further opportunities for the Egyptians to try and buy favour for the tired 
idea of a Nile Valley Union. 

It is impossible to calculate how much money the Egyptians have poured 
into the Sudan to acquire support. Up to the last the Egyptian agents’ belief 
in bribery remained incorruptible. Just how far the Egyptians were prepared 
to go to undermine the legal authority of the Sudanese Government was 
shown in evidence to the commission investigating the causes of last August’s 
mutiny in the Southern Sudan. According to Sayed El Daud, the remarkable 
ex-governor of the Bahr-El-Ghazal province, Radio Cairo beamed a broad- 
cast to the warlike Dinka tribesmen at the height of the mutiny announcing 
that the Northerners were sending British planes and troops to kill off all the 
Southern tribesmen. Such action on the part of one Arab government 
towards another predominantly Arab government was hardly calculated to 
strengthen brotherly love in the Nile Valley. 

In contrast to the heavy-footed Egyptian manceuvres in the Sudan, British 
policy in the past three years has been light-footed and sure. And it has 
shown results. In the 1953 elections the pro-Egyptian, anti-British, political 
parties won decisive victories. It seemed that nothing could prevent the 
Egyptians from absorbing the Sudan. But in less than three years the picture 
has changed completely. 

The measure of success of British policy and of the failure of Egyptian 
policy may be gauged from the Speech of Independence made by the Sudan’s 


first Prime Minister, Sayed Ismail El Azhari, who formerly led the pro- 
Egyptian Ashigga Party. 


Britain’s prestige [he told Parliament] has risen to heights which it never 
attained before in this country. Egypt, on the other hand, although it has done 
everything since the signing of the Agreement of 1953 to lead the Sudan into 
union with Egypt, has admirably accepted the will of the Sudanese people and 
recognized the Sudan’s independence. Egypt can make a good and friendly 
neighbour of the Sudan if her dreaming politicians sober up and face the realities 
of life, which we hope the present young leaders of Egypt are capable of. 


To judge by Sayed El Azhari, the Sudanese “dreaming” politicians have 
shown just that capacity which he hoped the Egyptian leaders are capable of 
producing. 

However, it has never been a part of British policy to drive a wedge 
between the Sudan and Egypt. Cynics might say that with the Egyptians 
doing this task so admirably themselves there has been no need for Britain 
to do it. But there is no reason why British interests in Africa or the Middle 
East should be harmed in any way by close relations between the Sudan and 
Egypt. Britain’s only interest is that the Sudanese should not become the 
weak satellite of an unsettled Egypt. From the moment when Sudanese leaders 
realized that their own best interests lay in establishing good relations with 
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their stronger northern neighbour on terms of equality, British and Sudanese 
interests coincided. But such an awakening on the part of the Sudanese could 
only come after Britain had proved its sincerity in desiring a truly indepen- 
dent Sudan. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the Sudan Republic will not, in 
time, draw closer to Egypt. But the Sudanese have had a costly education in 
the importance of keeping their powder dry while supporting the cause of 
Arab unity. One of the first acts of the Sudan was to join in the Arabs’ 
boycott of Israel. It followed this up by joining the Arab League. In the long 


run the sober-minded Sudanese leaders are bound to have a healthy influence 
on the League’s policies. 


Waters of the Nile 


EFORE there can be any real accord between Egypt and the Sudan, 

however, a solution must be found for their conflicting interests over the 
division of the Nile waters. This issue more than any other is likely to 
embitter relations between the two countries or, on the other hand, if the 
Egyptians choose to behave generously, can contribute more than anything 
else to the re-establishment of their prestige in the Sudan. Up to now there 
is no sign that agreement is possible. This division is likely to become more 
serious now that the building of the High Dam (the Sudd El AAli) is 
becoming financially practicable. The Sudanese Government is adamantly 
opposed to the building of the High Dam unless far-reaching concessions 
are made by the Egyptians. Hitherto, the Egyptians have refused to make 
these concessions. 

It is important to understand the nature of this argument over the High 
Dam because it reflects the temper of the two governments. In summing up 
the argument advanced by the Sudanese an attempt has been made to use the 
language of the Sudanese spokesmen* because it reveals so much of the 
emotive quality of the dispute. 

The Sudan demands a revision of the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929, 
which it considers was an unjust agreement, because it limited the develop- 
ment of irrigation in the Sudan while leaving Egypt free to develop its 
irrigation as fast as it pleased. As a result, Egypt has increased its established 
right in the waters of the Nile from 40 milliards of cubic metres in 1920 
to 48 milliards. 

The Sudanese claim that Egypt has acted in a high-handed manner over 
the High Dam project. For over two years it thought it unnecessary, despite 
repeated requests, to discuss this project with the Government of the country 
whose territory it proposed to flood. The fact that the Egyptians have 
presented the scheme to the world as a joint project is treated as an absurdity. 


According to the Sudanese experts it is quite obviously a scheme prepared 
for the benefit of Egypt. 


* In The Nile Waters Question, published by the Sudan Government Ministry of Irriga- 
tion and Hydro-Electric Power (Khartoum, Dec. 1955). 
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When, finally, technical discussions took place between engineers from 
the two countries at the end of 1954, the Egyptian Government repeatedly 
announced that they would build the High Dam. 


The Sudan Government had every reason to take offence at the lack of polite- 
ness which Egypt had shown in announcing its intentions without consulting 
the Sudan. It must not be forgotten that the construction of the Sudd El AAli 
will drive fifty thousand Sudanese citizens from their homes and livelihoods. 
Under international law the Sudan Government has an unquestionable right to 


veto the project, and it will do so unless its interests are properly safeguarded 
before work starts. 


The Sudan has laid down three conditions. First, that the country’s ultimate 
share in the natural flow of the Nile must be determined before work starts. 
Secondly, that it will have the right to build such dams on the Nile or its 
tributaries as it may find necessary. And thirdly, that the 50,000 inhabitants 
of Wadi Halfa and district, whose land is to be flooded, will be provided with 
adequate alternative livelihood before the water level is raised; the cost is to 
be borne by Egypt. 

Real disagreement exists only on the first point. At present Egypt has 
established rights to 48 milliards of cubic metres of Nile waters, and the 
Sudanese to only 4 milliards. What remains to be divided is 84 milliards of 
cubic metres of unused water. The Sudanese have suggested as a possible 
basis for this division the relative population of the two countries. On 
such a basis the Sudan would be entitled to an additional 28 milliards of 
cubic metres. 

This claim is unacceptable to the Egyptians, who advance many reasons 
why they should be entitled to an even greater share than two-thirds of the 
unused waters which the Sudanese have proposed for them. If they accepted 
this proposal, they would be entitled to 104 milliards as against the Sudan’s , 
32 milliards. The Sudanese claim that water, not land, has become a limiting 
factor in the country’s economic development. They have produced plans 
to show that 5,500,000 acres of land are suitable for immediate development. 
And they insist that they have the right to irrigate this area as intensively as 
land in Egypt is now being cultivated. 

The Sudanese experts’ report points out that when no agreement could be 
reached at the discussions in Cairo between themselves and the Egyptians 
“Egypt resorted to public abuse of their Sudanese guests”. Clearly, the 
question of finding a basis for agreement between the two countries is of 
gteat political, as well as economic, importance. It is a question that the 
newly independent state of the Sudan is unlikely to settle simply on arguments 


of “blood brotherhood”. The waters of the Nile may prove to be thicker 
than blood. 
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Race, Religion and Party 


URNING now from a consideration of external relations to internal 
affairs, it is clear that two great tests face the Sudan. It must meet the 1 
challenge of the religious sects which play a decisive role in politics, and it ; 
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must offer a solution for the problems created by the secessionist tendencies 
among the Africans in the Southern Sudan. 

In the past the Khatmia leader, Sayed Sir Ali El Mirghani, and the Ansar 
leader, Sayed Sir Abdul Rahman El Mahdi, have supported opposing political 
parties. At one time their crucial differences revolved around the question 
of unity with Egypt—the Khatmia supporting, and the Ansarists bitterly 
opposing, the unionists. But the Khatmia supporters have recently split into 
two parties, the one section giving support to the National Unionist Party 
led by the Prime Minister, while the other supports the Republican Indepen- 
dence Party led by Sayed Mirghani Hamza. There is still, however, no single 
party that includes supporters of both sects, except possibly for the tiny left- 
wing Anti-Colonialist Front which, strangely enough, draws strong support 
from the prosperous peasants of Gezira. 

It was encouraging to find, on the eve of independence, that the two great 
Sayeds should have ceremoniously buried the hatchet and made a public 
demonstration of their agreement on the vital issue of Sudanese separation 
from Egypt. But they still appear to be deeply divided on other issues, though 
not on fundamental political principles. The underlying fear of each sect is 
that their opponents will dominate the government and the civil service. 
It is difficult to see how the age-old suspicions of the two sects can be allayed. 
One possible solution that is being explored is to ensure adequate representa- 
tion for both in a Council of State, with proper safeguards entrenched in the 
constitution. But the danger of sectarian rivalry will always remain close to 
the surface until political parties are based on economic and social, rather 
than on religious, principles. 

Meanwhile, the urgent necessity is for the creation of a stable govern- 
ment and an effective Opposition. Sayed El Azhari’s Government was fat 
from stable in the days immediately preceding the declaration of indepen- 
dence. But the various parties have agreed to form a national govern- 
ment as an interim measure pending fresh elections. Although El Azhari 
leads this national government, his party holds a minority of the ministerial 
posts. 

The sectarian political division is only one aspect of the problem of creating 
real national unity. There are many other fissiparous tendencies that must 
be guarded against. The most serious is undoubtedly that of the suspicion 
and distrust felt by the Africans in the Southern Sudan for the Arabs 
in the Northern Sudan. These feelings of anxiety lay at the root of last 
year’s mutiny in Equatoria, when an abortive attempt was made to secure 
the secession of the Southern Sudan before independence could become 
a fait accompli. Although the consequences of that mutiny have been 
extremely bitter for the Equatorians, the revolt did at least impress on the 
Northerners the dangers of ignoring the Southerners’ fears, whether real or 
imaginary. 

The African leaders, who had originally voted with the Arabs in favour 
of ending the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, began to change their mind 
once the British withdrawal had started. Most of the twenty-two African 
members of Parliament banded themselves together in a Liberal Party which 
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put forward two major demands. They asked that either the Southern 
Sudan should be linked to the North by means of a federal constitution, or 
United Nations Trusteeship should be proclaimed over the three Southern 
provinces of Equatoria, Upper Nile and Bahr El Ghazal. 
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Mutiny in the South 


i ies Northern leaders had at first actively supported the idea of federalism. 
That was at the time when they were wooing the Africans to support 
their demand against Britain. They began to change their mind, however, 
once they found themselves in power. The African leaders complained of a 
sell-out. Having failed to make their point in the Sudanese Parliament, the 
Southerners tried to adopt the same techniques that the Northerners had used 
in pressing their claims against the British: they turned to Cairo for advice 
and money. And the Egyptians, disillusioned by the volte face of Sayed El 
Azhari’s Government, were only too willing to oblige. Thus the events 
leading to the mutiny of August 1955 were a compound of high principles & 
and corruption. i 

The leaders of the mutiny appear to have been naive enough to suppose 
that their uprising would be the signal for the British to return to the Sudan. 

It was a tragic blunder, and one that has caused a great deal of heart-searching 4 
among the former British administrators in the Sudan, many of whom : 
honestly believe that Britain betrayed the Africans by agreeing to their 
becoming part of an independent Sudan dominated by Arabs. 

But whatever the rights and wrongs of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of ; 
1953—and in retrospect all one can say is that the Foreign Office appears to § 
have made an appalling error in 1952 when it turned down the Governor a 
General’s draft statute for self-government which, inter alia, would have 
protected the status of the Africans—there was nothing the British Govern- 
ment could have done about the mutiny in 1955, except to act in the way in 
which it did. It had neither power nor authority to intervene directly. By 
flying troops in it would have destroyed all hopes of a friendly Sudan. 

As things have turned out there is a reasonable prospect that the Sudan’s 
new constitution will meet the wishes of the Southerners. After the failure ; 
of the mutiny such a result seemed impossible. But strange things happen : 
when young nations are in a hurry to set themselves free. 

The Sudanese Arab leadets knew that, if their plan to take a short cut to 
independence was to have any chance of success, they would have to show 
both the Codomini that a substantial majority of Parliament was in favour 
of scrapping the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. And this meant getting the | 
support of the African members. The price that was asked for this agreement 
was that Parliament should pledge itself: 

“That the demands of Southern members regarding federal government 


for the three southern provinces should be given full consideration by the 
Constituent Assembly.” 
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: 
The Constituent Assembly is the body that is to draft the new constitution. j 
5 
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What would happen if the Assembly, having duly considered the question 
of federalism, turned it down and offered something unacceptable to the 
Africans? The Southerners would rightly consider that they had been 
deceived. The prospect of ever achieving a peaceful and united Sudan would 
probably vanish overnight. But the Africans would have a powerful weapon 
with which to campaign. They could, with justification, appeal to the United 
Nations. 

But is all this gloomy anticipation justified ? Is there really any chance that 
the Constituent Assembly would refuse to honour the spirit of the agreement 
whereby the African members contributed to secure unanimous approval in 
the Sudanese Parliament for the declaration of independence? It is highly 
unlikely. But it is just as well that the Sudanese leaders should know that if 
there were a breach of their solemn undertaking it would seriously shake 
confidence in their good intentions. 

It would be foolish to pretend that a federal constitution, whatever its 
political advantages, is an ideal arrangement for the Sudan. A federal con- 
stitution implies the ability of each of the regions to be able to finance the 
major part of its own development. The Southern Sudan is quite incapable 
of doing this. It is one of the least-developed regions in an underdeveloped 
continent. Whatever its economic potential, it will take untold millions to 
make the country viable, and even so it would take years to achieve. 

It is clear that for the foreseeable future the Northerners will have to con- 
tinue subsidizing the Southerners. This calls for great economic sacrifices by 
the Northerners. But if they are as determined to maintain a united Sudan as 
they appear to be, then they must be willing to accept that responsibility. 
So far, the Government has shown no unwillingness to do so. A good case 
could be made out for an international aid programme to provide both 
money and technical manpower to help establish the conditions for a viable 
economy in the Southern Sudan. 

Although there are difficult problems to be faced and overcome in the 
world’s youngest republic, the prospects are reasonably bright. The Sudanese 
have shown themselves to be efficient administrators. They have a flair for 
politics and a real sense of responsibility. Their legal system is, for the greater 
part, exemplary. Their army is probably the best in the Arab world. The 
notoriously corrupt practices of the Middle East and North Africa are prob- 
ably less evident in the Sudan than anywhere in that part of the world. All 
this makes for confidence and strengthens the hope that the emergence of 
the Sudan as an independent state will add considerably to the stability and 
well-being of the Arab world: a factor of decisive importance since the 
Sudan provides the nexus between the Arab culture of the Middle East and 
Africa proper. , 

The Sudanese, probably to a greater extent than ever before, today look 
to Britain for moral support and friendship. Happily the story of Anglo- 
Sudanese relations is unembittered by the quarrels that still blight Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. Great credit for achieving this result belongs to the last 
Governor General of the Sudan, Sir Knox Helm, and to his Political Adviser, 
Sir William (Bill) Luce. Both men have maintained the high standards of 
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the Sudan administration so patiently created by the first Governor General, 
Sir Reginald Wingate. 


Administration and Social Policy 


5 ge country’s future will, to a considerable extent, be in the hands of the 
Sudanized Civil Service. That is inevitable in a country the size of the 
Sudan—its one million square miles cover almost one-eleventh of the total 
African continent. Fortunately, the previous British Administration estab- 
lished a reputation fully comparable with that of the Indian Civil Service. 
One hesitates to say that in some respects it was even better. But the Sudan 
has come a long way since the days when it could be described by H. A. L. 
Fisher as “a country of blacks governed by blues”. 

Today there are fewer than 200 “blues” in the Sudan administration; 
these are almost entirely highly-skilled technicians employed on the rail- 
ways and airways, and in the posts-and-telegraphs and irrigation depart- 
ments. The administrative posts have been completely Sudanized. This is a 
remarkable achievement, especially when it is remembered that the ad- 
ministration only began to be systematically Sudanized in 1944. As late as 
1952 the British still held 1,179 budgetary posts as compared with 7,478 held 
by the Sudanese. Since then about a thousand Sudanese have been appointed 
to senior posts. These include the 39 Governorships and deputy-Governor- 
ships as well as the 95 District and Assistant District Commissionerships 
previously held by British officials. 

The Sudan Government recognizes that it cannot hope to fill all the 
senior appointments—especially those requiring special technical, medical or 
veterinary skills—by local recruitment. And while it is not averse from 
British and Egyptian recruits, its policy is to cast its nets wider to include 
recruits from other European and Arab countries. It has had some success in 
attracting men from Germany, Scandinavia and Switzerland, as well as from 
India and Palestine. 

Has the rate of Sudanization proceeded too fast? There is little doubt that 
the administration will be less efficient than it has been in the past. The 
lowering of standards is, however, an unfortunate concomitant of the with- 
drawal of imperial rule. But the Sudan is more fortunate than most other 
newly independent countries. And although the standards of its Civil Service 
are bound to suffer, the country will still have one of the best administrations 
in Africa, the Middle East or Asia. 

Journalists who visited the Southern Sudan after the mutiny were greatly 
impressed by the enthusiasm and capacity of those administrators who had 
been transferred at short notice to Equatoria to take the place of their mur- 
dered colleagues. One such visitor wrote of the “almost missionary fervour” 
shown by the Northern administrators in discharging their duties. 

Two particular aspects of the new Government’s policy will be watched 
with special concern. The first is its attitude to the use of the English 
language, and the second is its attitude to the work of the Christian missions. 

English is widely spoken by educated Northerners, but their principal 
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language is, of course, Arabic. The Southerners, on the other hand, are 
almost entirely ignorant of Arabic, while the educated among them have 
been taught only English. Although it has been decided that both languages 
will be used in Parliament, at least for the time being, the future place of 
English in the educational system is by no means assured. So far as one can 
read the signs, the policy of the Government is to make Arabic a compulsory 
language even in the Southern schools, while leaving the teaching of English 
optional. 

The Northerners defend this policy by arguing that Arabic is the language 
chiefly used and that it was folly, or perhaps even machiavellian, of the 
British not to have educated the Southerners in Arabic as well as in English. 
Since the Southerners must be integrated into the rest of the country, the 
best way to achieve this result would be to develop a common language. In 
this way, they suggest, the African will be in a stronger position to secure 
his rights and ensure his promotion in the Civil Service. 

Such a policy is not necessarily unreasonable. But Southerners are not 
entirely happy about it. They say that their immediate position will be pre- 
judiced if Arabic is to be used extensively in the South, since it is unlikely 
that any considerable number of Southern adults will, at this late stage, be 
able to acquire a fluency in Arabic. Any attempt to force them to do so 
would, they submit, prejudice their existing rights and render them less 
articulate. They do not, however, oppose the idea that Arabic should be 
taught in their schools, but insist that English, too, should be taught as 
hitherto. 

This question of language is, of course, closely connected with the position 
of the Christian missions. Education in the South is almost entirely in the 
hands of the missionaries. And their medium of instruction is English, which, 
in addition to the local vernaculars, is the language of the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches. 

The Government has not yet decided its attitude to the future of mission 
education. It must be expected, however, that the Government will in time 
take over all the schools, rather than continue the present system of sub- 
sidizing Christian education. But the process is likely to be gradual. At first 
the Government will probably insist that secondary education should be 
taken out of the hands of the missions; next they will relieve the missions of 
their intermediate schools and, perhaps, ultimately of their primary schools 
as well. 

There is a good deal of ill-feeling among Northerners over the special 
privileges enjoyed by the Christian missions in the South. Right up to 1952 
the Administration insisted on treating the Southern provinces asa “restricted 
area”. Northerners could not visit these provinces except with special per- 
mission, and could trade only with special permits and subject to certain 
conditions. The Christian missions enjoyed a virtual monopoly. It would be 
wrong to suppose that such a policy has not caused bitterness among the 
faithful in Islam. Northern spokesmen are quick to point out that the old 
policy not only reserved the South exclusively for Christian missions but 
also provided for separate Protestant and Catholic preserves, 
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Such exclusiveness, the Northern leaders argue, must be swept away. 
While they favour letting the mission field be thrown open to Islam as well 
as to the Christians, they insist that the Christians must have no special 
privileges. Nor must Christians interfere in the political life of the country. 

There is a feeling among the Muslim Arabs that the Christian missionaries 
working among the Africans are not content simply to teach the Gospels. 
They are widely suspect of having used their privileged position to prejudice 
the Africans against Islam and against the Arabs in general, especially by 
keeping alive stories about the manner in which the early missionaries fought 
against Arab slave-traders. While there is no doubt that these charges once 
had substance, the missionaries deny the political implications of their role 
as teachers and preachers. On the whole, it has been easier for the Catholics 
(who are almost entirely non-British) than for the Protestants to show that 
their interests are not bound up with the continued rule of the British. But, 
curiously enough, it was the Catholic missions that came in for most criti- 
cism at the time of the mutiny. It is difficult to say why this should have 
occurred. At first, the Northerners were inclined to identify the Christian 
missionaries as having been, if not in collusion with, then at least sympathetic 
towards the mutineers. They ignored the fact that the missionaries had given 
refuge to hundreds of Northerners and that, but for this asylum—often 
maintained at considerable risk to themselves—the casualties would have 
been much heavier. It was generally expected that the Commission of Inquiry 
appointed to investigate the causes of the mutiny would produce a great 
deal of incriminating evidence against the missionaries. But nothing has 
come of these expectations. 

Nevertheless, it would be foolish to ignore the suspicion that does exist; 
or to assert that all missionaries have at all times behaved with the circum- 
spection demanded of their position. A few of them might even be said to 
have lost their heads during the mutiny. But the behaviour of these few men 
was foolish rather than culpable. In the trials that followed the mutiny a 
number of European and African missionaries were charged. Several con- 
victions were obtained, mainly on minor charges, and most of these were 
subsequently quashed on review by the higher courts. 

The responsible Sudanese leaders are agreed that no impediments must be 
put in the way of the Christian missionaries, provided they restrict themselves 
to their “proper field of endeavour”. And it must be admitted, as the mis- 
sionary spokesmen have repeatedly made clear, that the missionaries have 
thus far had no cause for complaint about the attitude of the Arab adminis- 
trators. There is, God knows, enough work for missionaries of all faiths 
and denominations; and there is no earthly reason why they should tread on 
each other’s toes, even though, occasionally, they might poach on what is 
regarded as somebody else’s preserves. 

The Sudan Government will, not unfairly, be judged by the Western 
world by the policy it adopts to the large African minority in the Southern 
provinces, and by its attitude to the old-established Christian missions. 
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THE EMERGENCY BUDGET 


HE autumn Budget saw the first shots in the political battle which had 

been impending since the election of the new Parliament, but the battle 
has not yet been fully joined. Both sides are still engaged in regrouping; 
both are a little uncertain of what the real atmosphere of the country is; 
above all, each has a new and untested high command. The dominant impres- 
sion left by the political scene in the last three months is, therefore, one of 
confusion. The truth is that no one in Britain has yet entirely solved the 
problem of how politics can be conducted in the absence of Sir Winston 
Churchill from the daily conflict. The autumn Budget itself was the anti- 
climax which many Tory back-benchers had feared it would be. The only 
solid gain under the head of overdue public economies was the cutting of 
the rent subsidies, which has already led to the introduction of a system of 
differential rents based on some test of means by various local councils. This 
could have been accomplished without a budget. Many of the Budget’s 
other provisions were mildly anti-inflationary, but much of it was also clearly 
directed to the purely political purpose of taking the sting out of Socialist 
criticism. This it failed to do, and the Socialists were able to derive much 
satisfaction from representing the Chancellor of the Exchequer as having 
taken away from the poor precisely as much as he had given to the rich in the 
previous April. Tory critics, however, were disappointed to find that Mr. 
Butler still clung to the thesis that anti-inflationary policy meant not reducing 
expenditure but merely preventing it from increasing. 

In the ensuing debates on the Finance Bill the Government had to modify 
some of its purchase tax proposals which were held either to be too hard on 
housewives or to interfere with the livelihood of disabled people. Otherwise, 
the main theme of the debates was supplied by Socialist resistance to any 
plan for public economy at the expense of the social services, by occasional 
grumblings from the right at the absence of any such plan and by the sug- 
gestion that whatever good the Government had done would be immediately 
offset by renewed wage claims. This last proposition seemed to become cer- 
tain when the T.U.C. Council pronounced unfavourably on the Budget, and, 
indeed, this quarter has been marked, like most of its predecessors, by a 
succession of wage claims, some of which, notably again those of the railway- 
men, have been granted. The habit of granting wage claims in anticipation 
of increased production rather than as a reward for it has continued to 
flourish. 


The Conservative Party 


} he was significant of the atmosphere of British politics at the time that the 
chief public interest in the Budget debates concerned personalities rather 
than politics. When Sir Anthony Eden took office from Sir Winston Churchill 
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he made no major changes; the elementary test of a Prime Minister’s efficiency 
was again postponed after the General Election; some suggestion of prudence 
and decision was imparted to these procrastinating tactics by his bold 
announcement at the Conservative Conference that he would continue to do 
nothing until the Government’s economic measures had been carried into 
effect. When these measures appeared, many thought that they were not in 
themselves of a kind to explain or justify undue delay in discharging any 
other branch of government business. It was not until December 20, how- 
ever, that the changes were announced, a procedure which was made still 
harder to understand by the fact that, as it turned out, most of them had been 
public knowledge for several months. 

Mr. R. A. Butler left the Exchequer and became Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of Commons; Mr. Harold Macmillan proceeded from 
the Foreign Office to the Exchequer; Mr. Selwyn Lloyd followed his pre- 
decessor’s progress from the Ministry of Defence to the Foreign Office; Sir 
Walter Monkton left his thankless tasks at the Ministry of Labour for one 
of the few surprising appointments, that of Minister of Defence. Mr. Iain 
Macleod, formerly Minister of Health, became Minister of Labour; Mr. 
Aubrey Jones entered the Government as Minister of Fuel and Power in 
succession to Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd; Mr. Boyd-Carpenter became Minister of 
Pensions and National Insurance in succession to Mr. Osbert Peake; Mr. 
Nigel Birch succeeded Lord de L’Isle and Dudley as Minister for Air, and 
Mr. Watkinson became Minister of Transport; Lord Selkirk succeeded Lord 
Woolton as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Mr. Buchan-Hepburn 
became Minister of Works. 

Clearly, the chief interest of these changes arose from Mr. Butler’s new 
appointment and Mr. Macmillan’s succession to the Exchequer. Any Cabinet 
reorganization, however, is instructive in the light that it throws on the 
Prime Minister’s capacity for discerning and developing talent, and his ability 
to free himself from personal considerations and from favouritism for people 
with whoin his lot in earlier days was cast. The Prime Minister’s lesser 
appointments satisfied these requirements to an extent that many of his 
critics found surprising. Four of the appointments in particular deserve 
special mention. Mr. Iain Macleod was one of the best and most industrious 
Ministers of Health this country has ever had. His department never enjoyed 
the financial support given for electoral reasons to the Minister of Housing, 
and he never enjoyed the limelight in which the Minister of Housing stood. 
In the opinion of many close observers, however, his achievement was 
scarcely less. In choosing a Minister of Labour, the Tory mind is exposed to 
two opposite temptations, to yield to either of which would be disastrous: 
the first is the supposition that working men are always very good at talking 
to other working men, the second is the belief that a “glamorous” political 
figure, preferably with aristocratic pretensions and, if possible, with a reputa- 
tion on the turf, is even better at talking to working men than are other 
working men. Mr. Macleod is a practical, intelligent, middle-class Conserva- 
tive from the Butler stable, and will be as well-qualified as anyone to temper 
the ferocity of the class war. Mr. Aubrey Jones has hitherto been a lone wolf, 
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and his appointment is an instance of the reward of talents proved by 
remarkable professional achievements outside Parliament, illustrated by 
occasional parliamentary performances of extreme intellectual distinction 
and unsupported by any powerful connexion; Mr. Nigel Birch’s promotion 
to the post of Minister for Air is also that of a man who has risen in public 
life by the sheer force of ability, and Mr. Watkinson also brings high qualities 
to his new post as Minister of Transport. 

The real merits of Sir Anthony’s comparatively junior appointments, how- 
ever, have been obscured by discussion of the major changes. The decision 
to make Mr. Butler Lord Privy Seal was taken long before the autumn 
Budget. It was the result of a variety of causes, the exact relative importance 
of which cannot easily be assessed, but the chief of which certainly was not 
the conviction that he had failed at the Treasury. For a long time the Govern- 
ment’s financial policy has been hamstrung, as the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was fond of pointing out, by lack of a coherent plan of domestic 
policy which would make rational and equitable economies possible. There 
is much to be said for the view preached by elder statesmen throughout the 
last half-century, that a planning operation of this kind can be most efficiently 
carried out by a Minister without departmental duties. On the other hand, 
such experiments as have been made in this direction have generally proved 
unfavourable to the political reputation of the Minister concerned, who tends 
to become powerless when he leaves a department. The need for a coherent 
domestic policy is now more urgent than it has been for a long time, and 
Mr. Butler is the Minister best equipped to supply it. It was to his strategic 
skill and his fine assessment of public opinion that the renaissance of the 
Conservative Party after 1945 was due in greater measure than to any other 
factor. Within the limits imposed by the lack of a long-term domestic policy, 
his management of the nation’s finances was universally regarded until 
yesterday as indisputably better than that of any of his post-war predecessors 
at the Exchequer. For a while, the press readily inferred that his removal to 
the office of Lord Privy Seal was a kind of demotion which might cut him 
off from the succession to the premiership. It is clear, however, that the case 
for deploying his energies in the shaping of home policy was very strong, 
and it is doubtful whether the Exchequer is any longer a particularly favour- 
able stepping stone. As Leader of the House of Commons Mr. Butler will 
have a strategic position of the first importance, and his influence over the 
machinery of the Conservative Party is still unrivalled. 

No one knows with any precision what is to be expected from Mr. Mac- 
millan. His success at the Ministry of Housing, accomplished with the aid 
of the brilliant Mr. Ernest Marples, whose resignation from the surprisingly 
junior post which he occupied is not one of the plumes in Sir Anthony 
Eden’s cap as a Cabinet-maker, is the chief source of his present reputation. 
It is comforting to feel that he might give a “new look” to fiscal policy, and 
since he has not yet presented his Budget he combines the popularity con- 
ferred by the City’s wistful hope that he will slash the social services with 
the confident belief of his old friends in the Conservative Party that he will 
produce the money to expand them as painlessly as he built houses. One of 
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these reputations must shortly be sacrificed; in so far as Mr. Macmillan has 
a consistent record in domestic policy, it is a record of prescience rather than 
independence. From the days before the war, when he wrote a book expound- 
ing the thesis that domestic policy must rest on a “middle way”, and was 
accordingly classified as an intelligent Conservative, he has shown an acute 
perception of the importance of popularity to his party, and a general respon- 
siveness to enlightened ideas of all possible varieties. There is nothing in 
this record either to support or emphatically to refute the suggestion that 
he will be a deus ex machina in the matter of public finance. 4 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has a record of competence and steadfastness, and itis 
to be presumed that his chief will continue to control foreign policy. As a 
lawyer, skilled in negotiation, Sir Walter Monkton does not appear imme- 
diately relevant to defence, but doubts on this point are always tempered by : 
the hope that at least someone may be allowed to remain in that office for 
longer than six months. i 
The Government has not yet had a fair trial. On some matters like the 
controversy over the manufacture of heroin it has shown in succession 
obstinacy and weakness; abroad, it has been plagued by disorders such as 
those in Cyprus and the Middle East, on which it has appeared to have little 
influence but which almost certainly would not have responded to more 
resolute treatment; it has piloted the housing subsidies measure successfully, 
but, on a whole variety of issues, and most notably and seriously on Defence, 
it has not succeeded in giving the impression that someone is at the helm. 
The short and bitter press campaign against the Prime Minister, which was 
started by the Daily Telegraph in January, was not surprising; it did not, 
however, reflect a spirit of rebellion in the House of Commons. The truth of 
the matter is that before Sir Anthony came to power many men had the 
deepest misgivings concerning his personal adequacy, that these misgivings 
have not been removed but have in some degree been confirmed by his con- 
duct since, that the Conservative Party has an almost indefinite capacity for 
loyalty to its leaders, and that there is at present no man of sufficient distinc- 
tion on the Tory back-benches to lead a rebellion against him. 
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The Labour Party 


T would seem, therefore, that the Labour Party has had plenty to please it. 

The fact that it has been unusually quiescent has been due as usual to its 
own internal difficulties. A decisive step was taken on December 13, when 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell was elected Leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
in succession to Mr. C. R. Attlee, whose retirement had been impending for 
some time, and who was immediately promoted to the peerage. Lord Attlee 
was the first effective leader of the Labour Party. He imported into the 
counsels of that party a sense of the possible which it had formerly lacked. 
Singularly deficient in the gifts which win publicity, he had an unsuspected 
capacity for firmness and even at times for prudence in managing unruly 
colleagues. His record of service in the war-time coalition won wide esteem. 

The difficulties of finding a successor to such a man were not lessened by 
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the condition of the Labour Party, which had lately been somewhat un- 
responsive to his powers. The result of the election was in doubt until a 
week or so before it took place; everybody knew that Mr. Bevan would not 
win, but it was widely felt that the votes of his supporters might be cast on 
somewhat the same principles as would move schoolboys if called on to 
choose a headmaster. Mr. Morrison, ailing in health, could expect only a 
short tenure of office and had something of the mellowness of age to com- 
mend him to those who might want to challenge his authority. In the event, 
Mr. Gaitskell, a man of determination and in his prime, got 157 votes, Mr. 
Bevan 70, and Mr. Morrison only 40. For Mr. Bevan and his supporters, 
this result was acutely depressing; to Mr. Morrison, with so long a record of 
service and an experience in statecraft far greater than Mr. Gaitskell could 
claim, it may reasonably have seemed to be monstrously unjust. 

Mr. Gaitskell’s ability to manage the Labour Party is at least as proble- 
matical as Sir Anthony Eden’s competence to govern the country. He will 
undoubtedly oppose a firm hand to Mr. Bevan, but how well the latter will 
react to this treatment is doubtful. Mr. Bevan has recently declared that it is 
not fair to accuse a man of disloyalty to a team when he joined it to play 
rugger and finds that he is required to play tiddleywinks. This complaint 
summarizes the feelings of many radical men about the present policy of 
the Labour Party. 

Even before he was elected Mr. Gaitskell had gone off to what was at first 
regarded as a fine start in his polemical attacks on Mr. Butler’s Budget. On 
second reading these attacks appeared to many to be stilted, discourteous 
and, at times, absurdly grandiloquent. As the Finance Bill moved through 
its various stages, memory of the condition in which Mr. Gaitskell left the 
nation’s finances after his tenure of the Exchequer, and of the remarkable 
reticence which at the time he showed on that subject, revived, and weakened 
the force of his attack. His speeches have so far dwelt on one theme, the 
alleged attacks of the Conservative Party on the principle of economic 
equality. Opposing cuts in public expenditure is an easy task for the leader 
of an Opposition; it is easy for him to make political capital out of any 
apparent retreat from the ideals of the Welfare State, and even, in moments 
of excitement, to appear to encourage wage demands to offset such economies 
as are made. Short of what appears to most commentators to be a miracle, 
this strategy will bring Mr. Gaitskell to 10, Downing Street, in three or 
four years from now, and he will then have to govern the country in the 
circumstances and the atmosphere created by his present speeches. For this 
task, the task of curbing inflation and maintaining exports without great 
public economies, his party has already been shown to be lamentably ill- 
equipped. 

Since Parliament reassembled after the summer recess, there have been 
one or two opportunities for effectively attacking the Government, and 
these have been duly taken but without any special distinction in the handling 
of them. Decisions like that to jam the Athens radio afford good arguments, 
and the Labour Party has not fallen short of these daily duties. 

What is needed, however, is a theme that will at least be indicative of a 
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possible alternative policy to that of the Government. In this respect the 
Labour Party’s problem is analogous to that of the Conservatives. There is, 
as in every settled state of society there must be, a hard framework of political 
necessity within which both parties must operate; the Conservative Party 
must make the country run without too drastic a return to the uncertainties 
of free enterprise; the Labour Party must make the country run without too 
much dependence on governmental intervention, direct and indirect; the 
Conservative Party must respect the public insistence on a minimum of 
State-provided social security; the Labour Party, in its preoccupation with 
equality, must not destroy the sources of wealth and kill the motives for 
producing it. Both parties are maintaining and trying to improve upon a 
synthesis. In stable communities politics is always somewhat like this, and 
in periods of consolidation following swift social changes this sort of con- 
spiracy across party lines, now expressed in the word “Butskellism”, is 
absolutely essential. From the leadership of a radical party, however, it 
demands exceptional agility, and above all the capacity for engaging in 
largely preservative policies while maintaining the reputation for idealism. 
Mr. Gaitskell has many qualities of intellect and character, but whether he 
has this sort of agility remains to be seen. The penalty for his failure would 
be the re-emergence of Mr. Bevan, at present in a phase of relative docility 
in which his gay impertinences towards the leadership are delivered at mass 
meetings in the country instead of in Parliament. 

In all these matters the next move rests with the Government and will be 
taken when Mr. Macmillan introduces his Budget. In extenuation of its 
comparatively poor performance to date, the Opposition may fairly claim 
that it has had nothing much to oppose; from the Government’s point of 
view, it will be wise to recall that, prolonged indefinitely, this state of things 
will dispense with the need for any kind of ingenuity on the Opposition’s 
part. 

Great Britain, 

February 1956 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


 seaeseragat IRELAND continues to be the scene of strange events, 
legalistic and other. The constituency of Mid-Ulster, last year a recurrent 
jest in the British Parliament, is no longer an electoral curiosity: instead it 
has become the scene of a trial of strength between constitutional and revo- 
lutionary forces whose outcome may influence profoundly the course of 
affairs in Ireland north and south. A lurid light has been thrown on this 
provincial episode by a further act of violence, not by the notorious Irish 
Republican Army, but by a lesser group more impatient to carry on war 
against established order. 

The story of Mid-Ulster was begun in the last issue of THE RouND TABLE.* 
To recall it briefly, the seat was first won at the general election by Thomas 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 181, December 1955, p. 60. 
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Mitchell, one of the candidates of the extreme republican movement Sinn 
Fein, which from its Dublin command post had usurped the position of the 
moderate Nationalist Party. As Mitchell is in Belfast Prison serving a ten- 
year sentence for I.R.A. crimes, Parliament held him to be a felon and there- 
fore disqualified, and ordered a by-election. In this Mitchell again defeated 
the Unionist, Mr. Charles Beattie, who thereupon petitioned the High Court 
and was successful in being declared the lawful member. Within a few weeks, 
however, a Select Committee found that Mr. Beattie was the holder of an 
office of profit under the Crown (by his membership of several statutory 
committees) and that in view of his entry into the House of Commons by a 
legal process his election should not be validated. Although the writ for the 
second by-election has yet to be issued, the Committee’s findings have been 
followed by political developments that, if nothing else, promise to put an 
end to what had come to be dubbed the Mid-Ulster merry-go-round. The 
first of these was the sudden resolve of the Nationalist Party to regain its lost 
leadership by opposing Sinn Fein, who have shown themselves ready to re- 
nominate Mitchell as often as opportunity offers. In doing so the Nationalists 
accepted the obvious risk of dividing the anti-partition front and of giving 
Mr. Beattie an outright victory that would have repaid all his indignities. 
But the Ulster delegates in the constituency, with not a little statesmanship, 
have forsworn the temptation and announced their withdrawal. Neglecting 
the appearance of an Independent Labour candidate, the contest promises to 
be between a pro-Ireland party that recognizes the law and one that does not. 
These happenings in the wilds of Tyrone cannot be fully interpreted with- 
out reference to the state of Ireland as a whole and in particular to the 
mounting threat of subversive organizations to the Governments of both 
Northern Ireland and Eire. Since the I.R.A. launched a fresh campaign 
against the North by raiding the military depot at Armagh,* there has been 
no doubt of its aim, the creation of such a reign of terror on the border as 
would lead to the overthrow of the Irish settlement. On November 26 
a Northern offshoot named Saor Uladh (Free Ulster) switched the attack 
from British establishments to the Royal Ulster Constabulary.t Crossing the 
border from Co. Monaghan, a party of men breached the wall of the station 
at Roslea, Co. Fermanagh, with explosives, and opened fire on the garrison 
with machine-guns and revolvers. One policeman was severely wounded, 
but four others drove off the raiders, at least one of whom died after the 
expedition’s return to Eire. It was, in fact, at this point that the real danger 
to the country as a whole was made manifest. The secrecy which was allowed 
to surround the inquest and burial, and the failure of the Civic Guards to take 
even normal measures to apprehend men illegally in possession of arms used 
against a friendly neighbour, indicated the extent to which underground 
armies have been able to intimidate the authorities in the Republic. Requests 
by the Royal Ulster Constabulary for co-operation in tracing the men con- 
cerned met with no response, nor did the subsequent condemnation of the 


* See THe Rounp TasBLeE, No. 176, September 1954, p. 392. 
t See also p. 168. 
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unlawful use of force by the Prime Minister, Mr. J. A. Costello, contain any 
expression of his Government’s will to put down self-constituted armies 
carrying on war against the North. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that alarm is rising at the strength of the I.R.A. 
and the indifference, if not the acquiescence, with which its existence and 
operations are regarded by many of the population. On January 19 this 
evoked a statement from the Roman Catholic Hierarchy declaring that it is 
“a mortal sin for a Catholic to become or remain a member of an organization 
or society which arrogates to itself the right to bear arms and use them 
against its own or another State”. The Eire Government, by reminding the 
Press that it is an offence to publish information from such societies, also 
took a first step towards meeting the challenge to its authority. Between 
these events and the Mid-Ulster by-election there is a direct connexion. The 
Nationalist Party in making known its decision to enter a candidate stated 
that its object was to show that anti-partitionists (who twice voted in large 
numbers for Mitchell) in fact support the Government in Dublin, whose 
legality has been denied by Sinn Fein since the Treaty of 1922. More simply, 
the issue is between the ballot box and the gunman, but in Ireland history 
teaches that universal peace is not secured by elections alone. That the great 
majority of those in Mid-Ulster who desire a United Ireland will go to the 
poll on behalf of the Nationalist candidate is beyond dispute, yet some 
elements will persist in voting for Sinn Fein, and the I.R.A. will be thus 
encouraged to remain in being. It would seem that the most that can be 
expected is that public opinion may be reawakened to the menace of armed 
forces that place themselves above the law. 

In the North the Roman Catholic minority in general has no wish to 
become engaged in conflict. The Nationalist Party, although a prey to apathy, 
resents the invasion of Sinn Fein at the general election and is anxious to 
restore its prestige. The danger clearly lies south of the border, where the 
I.R.A. preserves a long-venerated revolutionary tradition and by its hold on 
patriotic sentiment prevents the Government in Dublin from using the 
resources of the State to drive it out. From an Ulster viewpoint it is impos- 
sible to say what the consequences of such action would be; all that is certain 
is that if the I.R.A. and its allies are permitted to make more of these vicious 
attacks, possibly involving the assassination of public men, the situation in 
the North must become exceedingly grave and the better relations between 
Unionist and Nationalist totally destroyed. 

Under this shadow the Government of Northern Ireland and the com- 
munity have continued to behave temperately and well. After the Roslea 
affair precautions on the border were intensified, but again the reintroduction 
of powers of internment without trial was rejected. The Prime Minister, 
Lord Brookeborough, has repeatedly made overtures to Mr. Costello and 
welcomed the appeals for the abandonment of violence when he might have 
been justifiably bitter in his reproaches for the way the I.R.A. is harboured. 
The more responsible of Unionist leaders have also endorsed the party’s 
withdrawal from the Mid-Ulster election, in the recognition that it is in the 
long-term interests of Northern Ireland that the Nationalists should be given 
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the opportunity to make a stand for democratic institutions and to strengthen 
the hand of the Irish Republic in asserting its constitutional integrity. In so 
forgoing a political advantage official Unionism has given timely evidence 
of a new maturity. 

In Parliament at Stormont the Government has had difficulties of its own, 
again arising from the archaic law on the holding of offices of profit under 
the Crown. During the Christmas recess it was found that the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and two other M.P.s and a Senator, might be liable 
to disqualification. The Speaker, Sir Norman Stronge, resigned from the 
Chair and has been replaced pending inquiries by a Select Committee. Under 
the Government of Ireland Act the Parliament of Northern Ireland follows 
Westminster practice, and in the event of the disqualification of the four 
members only the British House of Commons can pass validating and 
indemnifying legislation. It is only necessary to add that the “offices of 
profit” are membership of Committees on the employment of disabled 
persons and like matters for which the four persons received no payments 
whatever. 

Northern Ireland, 


January 1956. 
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THE TERRORIST CHALLENGE 


Spo terrorist challenge to our pusillanimous Coalition Government can 
no longer be ignored. In the early hours of November 26, 1955, armed 
members of an Ulster terrorist organization, who had been openly training 
for some time in the adjacent Irish Republic, attacked the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary Barracks at Roslea, County Fermanagh, which is situated near the 
border.* The raiders blew a hole in the side of the barracks, seriously injuring 
the constable on duty. When they called on the constabulary to surrender the 
latter at once opened fire, and the raiders, abandoning some of their arms, 
fled across the border into the Republic. One of them subsequently died of 
his wounds, and a secret inquest was held at which the jury found that the 
deceased died from shock and haemorrhage, there being “‘no evidence to 
show how the injuries had been received”! This procedure, which was both 
irregular and illegal, was at first officially denied. This disgraceful and 
intolerable outrage was only the culmination of a series of attacks on the 
North made by the same organization, and the I.R.A., during the last two 
years. Mr. Costello’s Government by its supine attitude had permitted and 
condoned such actions, and the attack on Roslea Barracks brought them 
face to face with the inevitable result of their weakness. With their full 
knowledge, and implied consent, at least two terrorist organizations have 
been using our territory, one to attack the British forces in Northern Ireland 
and to steal arms in Great Britain, the other to perpetrate indiscriminate 
outrages in Northern Ireland. The condition of the border region was 
indicated some months before the Roslea attack, when the Civic Guards 
looking for arms in County Monaghan found three machine-guns, a revol- 
ver, and ammunition, in a farmer’s house and had to beat a hasty retreat 
under threat of being shot. 

The attack on Roslea Barracks, its plucky and successful defence by the 
constabulary, and the illegal secret inquest made the situation clear to every- 
one. Faced by the opposition of his Labour colleagues to any decisive action 
against the extremists, and by the demand of his own party (backed in some 
cases by threats of resignation) for immediate action, Mr. Costello once 
more temporized. The long delay of three days between the attack at Roslea 
and his public pronouncement in the Dail indicated the serious tension in 
his Cabinet. When he was finally forced to speak, his declaration was little 
more than a repetition of his previous statements concerning the iniquity of 
partition, the threat to democratic government, and his Government’s 
determination to end all unlawful activities of a military character. His 
speech was liberally sprinkled with the clichés so dear to our politicians con- 
cerning “rightful national aspirations”, “national rights”, and “the restora- 
tion of national unity”, all of which are calculated to inflame rather than 

* See also p. 165. 
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appease public emotions. His silly claim, made in 1948 when he established 
the Republic, that he had “taken the gun out of Irish politics” has now 
become as ludicrous as Mr. Chamberlain’s historic boast about Hitler’s 
missing the bus! As the Irish Times (the only Dublin paper courageous 
enough to condemn the Roslea raid) commented, Mr. Costello’s declaration 
that if there were any more outrages the Government would take action, was 
only the Government’s “second last word”! It has in fact ample powers to 
deal with the situation under the Offences Against the State Act, which was 
passed by Mr. de Valera’s Government in June 1939 to cope with similar 
illegal activities. Under this Act it can establish military tribunals to try 
offences and suppress unlawful organizations, which include any body that 
“raises or maintains without authority a military force” or that “advocates 
the attainment of any object lawful or unlawful by violent or criminal means”’. 
An order made in June 1939 declared the I.R.A. to be an illegal organi- 
zation, and relying on its terms the Government has now forbidden the 
publication of I.R.A. communiqués, while still permitting its noxious 
propaganda sheet to be sold. Verily the mountain has brought forth a 
’ mouse! 

| Mr. de Valera’s attitude to these events has been straightforward and 
statesmanlike. At the annual convention of his party, held before the Roslea 
raid, he made it clear that he would support the Government in any action 
it thought fit to take against the extremists, but he rightly emphasized that 
only the Government had sufficient knowledge to decide what should be 
done and when. These views he repeated in the Dail after the raid, and during 
the West Limerick by-election he told the people that the future of demo- 
cracy here depended on the vigilance and responsibility of the citizens. Mr. 
Ernest Blythe, with even more courage, said at a meeting in Dublin that the 
unfortunate man who died during the raid died not for the cause of Irish 
freedom but for the perpetuation of Partition. Mr. Blythe is, it need scarcely 
: be said, almost unique. The only other person who approached his boldness 
; in criticizing the Government’s policy was Dr. Owen Sheehy-Skeffington, 
who brought forward a motion in the Senate regretting the Government’s 
failure to stop open recruiting, drilling, and the possession of arms by private 
military organizations. No Minister attended the debate and no one seconded 
the motion, for the Senate is largely composed of cowardly political hacks. 
Dr. Skeffington pointed out that Mr. Costello had only repeated what he 
said last October and had made no mention of practical action against the 
terrorists. When, he asked, were the Government going to put the guns 
under lock and key? It was natural for an Irish Government to be reluctant 
to arrest Irishmen, but if it wanted the law to be respected and enforced it 
must arrest those who broke the law and charge them with breaking it. 
Parliament, he believed, was the place to say those things and he hoped 
someone would second his motion, even formally. No one did. One can 
only conclude that we have got the Government we deserve. It is small 
wonder that the police authorities are said to be lacking in resolution so 
far as the I.R.A. are concerned. The Roman Catholic hierarchy has just 
issued a somewhat belated condemnation of the I.R.A. and kindred bodies, 
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in which they state that “it is a mortal sin for any Catholic to become or 
remain a member of an organization which arrogates to itself the right to 
bear arms against its own or another State”. 


Political Developments 


ANWHILE our politicians pursue their futile quarrels. Although a 
by-election in West Limerick was won by Mr. de Valera’s party, 
Fianna Fail, the result showed no serious alteration in public opinion. The 
increased Fianna Fail vote probably reflected the voters’ annoyance at the 
recent increase in the prices of tea, tobacco and drink, although in fact these 
increases were largely outside the Government’s control. In the international 
field our application for admission to U.N., which has been pending for ten 
years, has at last been granted after obscure international bargaining, in 
which India appears to have played a decisive role. Owing to the long delay 
Mr. de Valera asked that the Dail should be given an opportunity of discuss- 
ing and considering the obligations and commitments involved, but Mr. 
Costello replied that the formal application for membership made by Mr. de 
Valera himself in 1946 had now been granted and there was therefore nothing 
to discuss. Mr. Costello might have added that he himself in 1946 had 
criticized the application for membership of U.N. on the grounds that we 
were then members of a more valuable organization, the British Common- 
wealth! Discussing a suggestion, made at the recent Convention of his party, 
that the Republic should return to the Commonwealth, Mr. de Valera said 
that their aim should be to get the will of their friends in the North directed 
towards an independent Ireland. Once that was established the people by a 
majority could decide on any relationship they wanted with any country or 
group of countries. Until the people in the North agreed to sit down with 
them to discuss unity they should avoid things that would clearly prevent 
them from coming in. Mr. de Valera was really telling his followers that a 
united Ireland outside the Commonwealth was impossible under existing 
conditions, which he would change if he could. A better diagnosis of our 
condition was made by the Protestant Dean of Ossory, Dr. Seaver, in a 
recent sermon. ““The larger part of this country”’, he said, “having severed its 
connexion for good or ill with the islands of which it forms a geographical unit 
now seeks to absorb the smaller part, which has not done so, on the ground 
that that smaller part is a geographical part of it. But”, the Dean continued, 
“this was not good citizenship, patriotism, Christianity, or even common 
sense. This state of affairs was due to insularity, which begets a sense of isola- 
tion, and so of frustration, and so of antagonism. No peaceful solution was 
ever won by angry words or violent deeds. The better way was to seek peace 
and ensue it.” The Dean’s noble words might well serve as a text for our 
politicians, both North and South. Unfortunately such sermons are rare. 


The Invisible Curtain 


_— our politicians ceaselessly proclaim that the Northern border is 
an artificial boundary created and maintained by Britain for her own 
base ends, two recent incidents seem to prove that it is rather the physical 
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expression of a spiritual division. The first of these occurrences had an inter- 
national aspect. Many months ago it was arranged that an international 
soccer match should be played in Dublin on October 19 between Ireland 
and Jugoslavia. Mr. O’Kelly, the President of the Republic, accepted an 
invitation to attend and the principal army band was engaged to play. A few 
days before the match the secretary of the Irish Football Association received 
a message from Dr. McQuaid, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
to the effect that he had heard with regret of the proposed match and was 
sorry that the Football Association had not the courtesy to approach him for 
his views. He hoped that, even at this late stage, it might be abandoned. At 
the same time the Department of Justice informed the Secretary of the 
Association that special permits were required for the Jugoslav team to 
enter the country, although no other foreign team had been required to have 
them. 

Faced with this extraordinary last-minute opposition the Football 
Association properly decided to proceed with the match, which was duly 
played before 21,000 enthusiastic spectators. No incidents of any kind took 
place. President O’Kelly, however, found it necessary to cancel his acceptance 
of the invitation to be present, the army band refused to honour their engage- 
ment, and Radio Eireann refused to broadcast the proceedings. It should be 
said that even from a Catholic point of view the Archbishop’s intervention 
seems unjustified. Although his views should naturally be respected, they 
are neither conclusive nor coercive on Catholics in such a matter. As a 
Dublin taxi driver remarked “If it was wrong to bring the Jugoslavs here, 
we should know it ourselves without being told.” Quite lately the Pope 
himself told a group of sportsmen that “Sport should be above politics”, 
and an Italian-Hungarian match was recently played in Rome in the presence 
of at least one Cardinal. This strange incident proves, however, that, far from 
being subject to clerical domination, the great majority of our people react 
sharply against unfair pressure. 

The other, more strictly domestic, incident concerns Trinity College. 
Dr. Lucey, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, complained last September 
that Trinity College was being given equal representation with the three 
colleges of the National University on the governing body of the proposed 
Agricultural Institute. Trinity was, he said, by origin and tradition a non- 
Catholic institution, and if no longer wholly Protestant, indifferent as regards 
religion. Dr. McConnell, the Provost of Trinity, replying to this charge said 
that Trinity was attacked because it believed in and practised mutual con- 
fidence and co-operation between Protestant and Catholic and there were 
powerful influences at work which did not want such co-operation. The 
solution of Partition was, he said, to be found not in London or Washington 
but in Dublin, and the attitude of the Republic towards Trinity was a “touch- 
stone” to the problem. He denied that Trinity was irreligious and pointed out 
that a quater of its staff and students were Roman Catholics. Dr. Lucey’s only 
reply to this reasoned protest was an indirect statement that Catholics were 
prepared to allow non-Catholics exactly the same educational facilities as 
they claimed for themselves. He apparently overlooked the fact that such 
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facilities are guaranteed by the Constitution of the Republic and are therefore 
not in his power to “allow”. 


Our Economic Position 

(>> economic position at the beginning of 1956 is far from satisfactory. 
On the credit side of the balance sheet one can record a small increase 
in agricultural and industrial production, a stoppage of rural depopulation 
(probably through exhaustion), an increase in the number of cattle, and a 
satisfactory renewal of the agreement with Great Britain concerning the 
price of cattle. On the other side is the fact that Exchequer Expenditure has 
quadrupled since 1938, while in the same period our public debt has increased 
five times. Government expenditure now accounts for almost 40 per cent of 
the national income. Moreover, during 1955 our adverse trade balance has 
increased by over {£30 million, and since 1950 our external assets have 
fallen by no less than £113 million. Worst of all there has been a fall during 
1955 of some £10 million in the value of our principal export—livestock and 
livestock products. The banks, acting on government instructions, refused, 
for the first time, to follow the recent increase in the British bank rate, but 
they have now had perforce to do so. Our agricultural position may be sum- 
marized in the recent admission by Mr. Sean Lemass, the former Minister of 
Commerce, that our present agricultural output per man, and still more per 
acre, is about the lowest in Europe. Industry has had to face a new series of 
exorbitant wage demands, backed by indiscriminate strikes, which must 
inevitably price our products out of the export markets and penalize our 
consumers. Mr. Norton, the vice-Premier, who is also Minister for Com- 
merce and leader of the Labour Party, has virtually proclaimed that, so far 
as the Government is concerned, the trade unions have a free hand. The 
Employers’ Federation are also much to blame because they refused early 
last year to negotiate with the trade unions concerning a basic wage increase. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the rival purely Irish and partly British 
trade unions who have been trying to find a basis for unity for several years 
have now agreed to establish a joint committee to continue the discussion! 
Mr. J. C. O’Connor, President of the Cork Chamber of Commerce, who 
is not an old conservative business man but a clever young accountant, has 
recently warned us that the trade returns afford grim evidence that we are 
living beyond our means and that the day of reckoning cannot be long 
delayed. The responsibility for this dangerous position must, he said, rest 
largely on the shoulders of our successive governments, which had ignored 
all warnings and pursued a policy of flagrant expenditure, unbalanced 
budgets, ever-mounting public debt, and penal taxation. These conditions, 
coupled with a variety of irritating and unnecessary controls, did not, he 
pointed out, provide a favourable background for attracting foreign risk 
capital. In spite of this situation Mr. Norton, the Minister for Commerce, 

has just gone to America on a quest for American capital. 

Treland, 


January 1956. 
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WINTER MANCEUVRES 


Bese days before Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev visited Bombay*, 
in the fourth week of November, there were serious riots in the city, and 
more than ten lives were lost as a result of the police firing; eight weeks 
later, as this despatch is being begun, Bombay is slowly and painfully 
recovering from an even more serious bout of rioting and arson, and this 
time the number of lives lost was at least sixty. Calcutta has just observed a 
very successful, and more or less peaceful, general strike, and no trains can 
pass through Orissa without strong military escort. Pace the Press in Britain 
and the U.S.A., the Russian interlude is less important than the preceding 
and following events—even from the point of view of the world outside 
India. However anxious some Indians are to redraw the map of the world 
(and Mr. Nehru is among them), the chief preoccupation of his Government 
today is the redrawing of the map of India. It is doubtful if Mr. Nehru has 
much time now to think of his guests of three months ago. 

Indeed, many in India—and not Indians alone—never quite understood 
the strident comments in the foreign press. If M. Khrushchev’s anti-West 
remarks in India were an affront to the intellect of his audience, the attitude 
of some Western commentators was no less. There was no reason at all, at 
any stage, to think that Indians would be “sold” to Communism just because 
a couple of well-fed, loud-mouthed Russians came and told them what a 
wonderful thing Communism was, or promised them a steel plant here or 
an oil refinery there. It really was an insult to India’s political maturity, and 
in retrospect critics may find that they exaggerated the whole thing out of 
all proportion. The reception was certainly tremendous, and it is just not 
true (as at least one American correspondent said) that President Eisenhower 
would have got the same welcome. But the difference is easily explained. 
The intelligentsia of the country treated the entire visit as a normal repay- 
ment of hospitality, and, going by the very little impression they themselves 
have made on the ageless Indian people, they were never perturbed at the 
prospect of a spiritual conquest of India by Russia. The irresponsible state- 
ments of the visiting Communists, M. Khrushchev in particular, they treated 
with amused tolerance tinged, maybe, with a touch of superiority. The 
masses, who came to the meetings and processions, had come to see, as an 
old man said, “the King of Russia”, and if anyone had suggested that they 
were in effect paying homage to Communism, or some foreign power bent 
on world conquest, they would not have known what he was talking about. 
They had come to see, quite simply, some people who, they had been told, 
used to be as poor as Indians are now, but have since so improved the 
condition of the country that mighty Britain and the U.S.A. were afraid of 
them. 


F * See also p. 117. 
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There is, inevitably, some oversimplification in the foregoing narrative, fu 
the sort of oversimplification which the West indulged in at the time of the T 
tumultuous visit. The cheers in India and the jitters in the West are now be 
over, both exaggerated. But the time is now approaching when both must 
reassess the Russian tour. More than one Indian newspaper accused the 
visitors of bad manners in as much as they had used neutral India’s platform 
for broadsides against the West, and some in Europe and the U.S.A. have 
fallen back on the facile thesis that increased economic aid to Asia will restore 
Western prestige. Neither will be enough. Mr. Nehru’s praise of the Common- 
wealth immediately after M. Khrushchev’s attack on British imperialism 
may be more effective in reassuring London than in redressing the emotional 
unbalance encouraged here by the rather more than oriental hospitality ex- 
tended to India’s Russian guests. Mr. Nehru may also be congratulating 
himself too soon on dealing to the Communists in India what looks like a 
knock-out blow with the help of smiling Russians and their extravagant 
praise of Mr. Nehru. The extreme Right—consisting of Hindu communalists, 
obscurantists and remnants of the feudal orders—may be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the Left’s present discomfiture, and that will be a defeat for every- 
thing Mr. Nehru stands for. 

Initial jubilation at open Russian endorsement of the Indian standpoint 
on Goa and Kashmir must already have given way to soberer thoughts. 
Admittedly, Mr. Dulles walked into the trap of Russian propaganda by 
issuing that most ill-advised statement with Dr. Cunha of Portugal, and it 
has truly disgraced the U.S.A.—but that cannot have been the Indian objec- 
tive at any time. Whoever else may have profited from American embarrass- 
ment in this respect, it was not India. Although it would be too much to 
expect Mr. Nehru to admit it, he must know that Goa and Kashmir—two of 
the most difficult questions any country has had to deal with—have, if any- 
thing, been rendered even more difficult of solution by the Russian interven- 
tion. An assurance has since come that the Soviet Union will support India 
in the Security Council, although that an assurance should have been sought 
is surely indicative of Indian scepticism. But what good will that do to India? 
M. Molotov is not the only man there with a veto. The fact is that Goa, if 
not Kashmir, so far had a fair chance of being considered on its merits by 
the United States; M. Khrushchev has placed it firmly on the Cold War 
agenda, and reason and fairness here are ridiculous irrelevances. 

It is unlikely in the extreme that Mr. Dulles’s projected visit to India in 
March next will do much to undo the effects of the Russians’ visit, such as 
they were. But the West, while firmly refusing to be blackmailed into trying 
to outdo the Russians in offering economic aid to India (which would not be 
very difficult any way, for the final joint statement issued at the end of the 
tour was a bit of an anticlimax), must ask itself (2) why India seemed so to 
open her heart to Russia, and (b) how the Russian leaders scored their 
apparent victory so easily. The stock answers—anti-colonialism, Russian 
Asianism, Asian nationalism and so on—all have some truth in them, but it 
is not certain that they add up to a full explanation. In spite of M. Khru- 
shchev’s obvious excesses in speech, his statements may well have been care- 
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fully calculated—including the irresponsible ones. He is a very shrewd man. 
There is no reason to think that the explosion of Russia’s latest hydrogen 
bomb during the goodwill and peace-selling tour in India was purely 
accidental. There was no embarrassed “I beg your pardon” as M. Khrushchev 
might have said if he had belched aloud at Mr. Nehru’s banquet. Instead, he 
openly gloated over the terrific noise the explosion had made, and took that 
opportunity to warn the West again. Is it an impossible deduction that the 
Soviet Union is acting—much more subtly than Mr. Dulles, of course—in 
the belief that a show of overwhelming might always impresses the East? 
Can it be that the West’s stock is low today in Asia more for its obvious lack 
of strength than for its less obvious lack of generosity ? 

To say this is not to suggest that S.E.A.T.O. with teeth or Baghdad with 
claws would be anything like an answer. Almost the contrary. The Indian at 
any rate is more annoyed and enraged than impressed or frightened by these 
military alignments between the West and some allies of very doubtful 
fighting capacity or will. The lesson of the Russian tour is that Asia now pre- 
fers a show of respect to a show of disrespect. And if, on examination, it is 
. found that there is not much substance behind the courtesy of Khrushchev 
(who is quite capable of asking: how many divisions has India got?), even 
that the Indians will prefer to Mr. Dulles’s bricks, which, perhaps only 
naturally, are never dismissed as indiscretions. Given her due respect, maybe 
a little more, India has every reason to be friendlier with the West than with 
i the Communist world. 

And, of course, India will appreciate economic aid from both b/ocs. Even 
after the steel plant has gone up in Bhilai, Madhya Pradesh, the total help 
from the Soviet Union will be the equivalent of a very small portion of what 
the West is already doing. The complaint has been heard, especially in 
American circles, that a mere promise of aid from Russia gets a double- 
column headline in the Indian press, whilst steadier and bigger and actual 
help from America is tucked away somewhere near the bottom of a column 
on an unimportant page. The reaction of the United States is perfectly 

understandable, but long-term policy can scarcely proceed from such first 
. impressions. Whatever noise the press may make about aid from Russia, the 
Government is too practical to forget that the bulk of her foreign capital and 
technical assistance still comes from the West. One reason for talking more 
about Russian aid may be to encourage the same benefactor to do more. 
India knows that she is in the difficult position of a woman who can be loved 
only by two rival suitors—or by neither. This is not an easy role to play for 
a long time, but India need not be blamed for trying it. 

There have been several other visits by foreign dignitaries. The King of 
Saudi Arabia was here to proclaim that the Muslims in India were well 
looked after by the Government, which is true enough: but the testimonial 
helped. The King of Nepal spent a whole month in India, and was impressed. 
Closer co-operation between the two countries will assuredly follow. And 
then Dr. Bluecher came from Federal Germany, and there were stories that 
| German reunification was discussed. All this helps India enhance her prestige 
in the international field, and prestige Mr. Nehru wants. It is not impossible 
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that Mr. Nehru is fully conscious of the rather precarious foundation of this 
prestige—internal disunity, unrelieved poverty and lack of decisive military 
strength. Hence, maybe, the desperate pursuit of recognition from abroad. 


Too Many Languages 

a long but incomplete list of local disturbances with which this dis- 

patch opened is now the only subject of discussion in India, and, when 
the Congress Party meets in the middle of February for its annual mammoth 
session at Amritsar, there will be resolutions on many subjects but debate 
only on this. The fact is that there has been enough debate, and not always 
verbally either; what is required now is decision, and it is by no means certain 
that it will be forthcoming at Amritsar. The Congress Party is in a real mess 
with this business of States reorganization, and it is not the less real because it 
is very largely the Congress’s own making. As was explained in the last dis- 
patch in this series, it is the Congress Party that inflamed linguistic passions 
as one more instrument of its fight against British rule, and although its 
leaders, Mr. Nehru in particular, have been at pains to make people forget it, 
the party leaders outside the Government could hardly be expected to let go 
so useful a weapon. Not as though these latter elements are very powerful; if, 
in spite of their inherent insignificance, they have been able to cause so much 
embarrassment and trouble to the Government, it is because of Mr. Nehru’s 
continuing indecision. 

Unable, or unwilling, to ¢nake up his mind, Mr. Nehru indulged in one of 
his less happy experiments in active democracy when the report of the States 
Reorganization Commission came out last year. He asked for popular opinion, 
and he has got it in the shape of uprooted rails, burnt buses, and burning 
maternity homes. The ugly riots of Bombay have been put down for the 
present; the causes remain unremoved. It is impossible to see how the prob- 
lem of readjusting State boundaries will be solved in the days to come, but 
how the crisis came about is now very clear indeed. The whole chain of 
events, each a bigger error than the previous one, is now there for the Con- 
gtess Party and Mr. Nehru to think over. Andhra is wrested from Mr. 
Nehru’s reluctant but feeble hands, and a Commission is appointed. The 
report is published, and immediately it is robbed of all prestige by the Govern- 
ment’s announcement that there is nothing final about its recommendations. 
Then starts bargaining, with the leadership less and less confident with the 
passage of each day. The pressure groups go to work, memoranda in hand 
and shovels up the sleeve. From time to time the Congress Working Com- 
mittee comes out with decisions, to be reversed on the following day. And 
sometimes, when one is cheerful, Mr. Nehru looks like a conjuror producing 
a series of rabbits out of his cap—one language one State, multilingual 
States, &c., &c.; and when one is less cheerful, one sees Mr. Nehru as a 
drowning man catching at all sorts of straws—commercial capitals, zonal 
councils, and then a five-unit country. The latter analogy may be nearer 
the mark. 

All that is possible now is to state, in the most general terms, how the mind 
of the Congress leadership may be working. It is not necessary to take note 
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of what the other parties are doing : they will oppose anything the Congress 
may decide on. Only the Jan Sangh and the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
(the organization once associated in the public mind with the murder of 
Gandhi) are agitating for a unitary State; their object is a strong Hindu 
polity, for they hold that secularism does not answer to the atavistic urges of 
the nation’s mind. It is a perfectly arguable thesis, but the movement is too 
weak at present to merit serious attention. What the Congress, at the top, is 
desperately trying to do is to get the engine in reverse; to create multilingual 
States. Hence the proposal for a Madras—Kerala merger, for a West-Bengal- 
Bihar union, and then finally to move on, if possible, to five large units: 
Purva Pradesh, Pashchim Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Dakshina Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. Whether the scheme will work is, to put it mildly, uncertain. 

There are two probable reasons why the Congress leadership has been 
thinking on these lines. First, political. Although not much publicity is given 
to the matter, Mr. Nehru is known to be alarmed at the parochialism some 
States have been indulging in openly. He has not done much about it so far, 
but he cannot be unaware that the disputes between Tamils and Telugus or 
between Bengalis and Biharis have ramifications in everyday life, and affect 
the livelihood of many. Narrowness is so rampant in certain States that a 
Brahmin cannot expect fairness from a non-Brahmin officer, and vice versa. 
Mr. Nehru hopes that these can be fought only if there are larger units and 
heterogeneous elements in the administration. The second reason is economic, 
It is no secret that several development plans have made very little progress 
because of inter-State rivalries. The Damodar Valley Corporation or the 
Mor project, to cite but two instances, would have been much farther ahead 
if it were not necessary to have the concurrence of two autonomous govern- 
ments on even such details as the number of clerks to be appointed from each 
State. With an election less than a year away, the Congress High Command 
is understandably chary of offending regional leaderships who owe their 
influence to partisanship in local problems, with not much thought given to 
the nation as a whole. 

On both counts Mr. Nehru is in the right. But then he is among the still 
very few Indians who are capable of rising above local loyalties. And his 
greatest difficulty is that this question of linguistic reorganization cuts right 
across the Congress Party. The Maharashtrians have forced their members in 
the Bombay Legislative Assembly to resign on the demand for Bombay’s 
inclusion in a Marathi State, and the West Bengal Congress is every day busy 
contradicting offensive statements issued by the Bihar Congress. The Congress 
as a party is confronted with major defections—with inevitable effects on the 
party’s prospects at the next election. And although there are important 
objections to treating the Congress and the country as one, disunity in one is 
bound to affect the unity of the other. Nor is Indian unity so strong yet as to 
justify consideration of the current stresses on it as transient and less than 
serious. 

India, 

February 1956 








PAKISTAN 


LAST STAGE OF CONSTITUTION-MAKING 


i all goes well within the Coalition Party at the Centre during the next 
three or four weeks, the Commonwealth should have its second sovereign 
independent republic—the Islamic Republic of Pakistan—some time in 
March. The present draft Constitution will become an Act by the end of 
February, immediately after which the Government of Pakistan will take 
appropriate steps to reaffirm its membership of the Commonwealth. 

To those familiar with Pakistan’s internal political problems and her 
faction-ridden, short-sighted politicians, the prospect of a full-fledged Con- 
stitution in the very near future may look too good to be true. Where is the 
assurance, one may well ask, that between now and the final passage of the 
Constitution new problems may not arise and all that has been done so far 
be undone? The correct reply will, of course, be “wait and see”, but the 
temptation to satisfy such curiosity at once is there all the same and can only 
be answered in terms of the keen realization of the members of the Coalition 
Party that they “cannot afford to fail”. They have gone too far now to turn 
back and are deeply conscious of the grim alternatives that confront the 
country if the present Assembly fails to produce a Constitution, and quickly. 
The spirit of accommodation and compromise shown by the party in reach- 
ing agreement on the fundamentals of the draft Constitution is itself the 
outcome of this sense of realism. 

Few would have hoped, even as early as December last, that the Coalition 
Party, with its several component groups holding diametrically opposite 
views on fundamental constitutional issues, would be able to come to an 
agreement. Should Pakistan be an Islamic or a secular state? Should the 
Centre be strong or should the provinces be allowed unbridled powers? 
How about the issue of joint electorate versus separate electorate ? These 
questions, difficult in themselves, become more complicated when the framers 
are confronted with a situation where die-hard provincialists, to serve their 
own ends, continue to whip up the people’s emotions on parochial issues. 
Under such conditions one may well despair of a solution. 

When, during November and December last, the Constituent Assembly 
was repeatedly adjourned because the Coalition Party could not resolve its 
differences on constitutional matters, it had seemed that all was over bar the 
shouting and the country had, once again, been brought to the verge of 
ruin. The different groups in the party resorted to pressure tactics to get their 
respective demands incorporated in the draft Constitution. The Congress 
and the United Progressive Party threatened to sit on opposition benches if 
the joint electorate were not conceded. On the other hand, the Nizam-i-Islam 
Party would have nothing to do with the joint electorate. 

In fact these and other basic issues had so deepened the deadlock in the 
party that the Prime Minister had to sound a warning. He told party members 
that, if they could not come to an agreement of some sort, they should take 
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the public into their confidence and frankly state the position. That was in 
the third week of December, and it is no small tribute to the tact, patience 
and firmness with which Mr. Mohammad Ali guided the deliberations of 
the party that from then onwards the deadlock was resolved and “give and 
take approach” resulted in a compromise on all issues except that of joint or 
separate electorates, and the draft Constitution was presented to the Assembly 
in the form of a Bill on January 9, 1956. 

There can hardly be any constitutional scheme with which it is not possible 
to quarrel. Few will claim that the present draft Constitution is the best that 
could be produced. But it has one unique merit in that it represents, for the 
first time in the history of Pakistan, the highest common measure of agree- 
ment between the majority parties of both East and West Pakistan. As an 
English daily of Karachi said: “The best after all is not that which is merely 
beautiful in conception, but which is workable and generally acceptable.” 
Hence the popular acclaim throughout the country, although rumblings of 
discontent can be heard, particularly from East Pakistan, where the Awami 
League has run berserk in outright condemnation of the draft Constitution 
and demands that it be scrapped. 

The Awami League insists that no constitutional scheme will be acceptable 
to it if it fails to incorporate the League’s 21-point programme, which confers 
only three subjects on the Centre: defence, currency and foreign affairs, not 
including foreign trade. The palpable absurdity of so restricting.the powers 
of the Centre becomes immediately apparent. First of all, if only these sub- 
jects are to be left with the Centre, how are they to be financed? The only 
answer can be one which will be depressingly ridiculous—yearly subventions 
from the provinces to the Centre! Secondly, how is it possible to exclude 
foreign trade from foreign affairs. Anything that brings Pakistan into con- 
tact with any foreign country must remain the business of the Centre. But 
the Awami League is just not prepared to see these glaring anomalies and 
is so adamant on its demand for a complete implementation of the programme 
that Maulana Bhashani, the Red Dean of Pakistan, has even held out a threat 
of secession. Addressing a meeting at Dacca on January 15 he said that if 
the Centre did not right the wrong “East Pakistan would have to think in 
term of secession”. 

The Maulana is not the only person in his party who holds views that are 
highly reprehensible. Mr. Abu Mansur Ahmad, one of the important figures 
in the Constituent Assembly’s Awami League Parliamentary Party, does not 
find anything common between the two wings of the country except a 
common religion (barring a section of the people of East Pakistan) and the 
fact that they achieved independence together from one platform. Apart 
from these, everything is different: languages, traditions, cultures, customs, 
calendars, standard times and even climate. He even spoke of the two wings 
as “two countries” and “two peoples”. It is rather late in the day for Mr. Abu 
Mansur to come to such discoveries. Pakistan was realized on the basis of 
Islam, which does not recognize any geographical barriers, and to propound 
such theories now is to do the greatest disservice to the integrity and stability 
of the country. 
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If the uncompromising opposition of the Awamis to the draft Constitution 
is causing grave misgivings in the minds of the people, they are not without 
foundation. In a democracy a party is a means to an end and not an end in 
itself. Its utility can only be ascertained in terms of its contribution towards 
the stability and integrity of a country and the creation of a free and pros- 
perous community. But Mr. Abu Mansur would not compromise on the 
21-point programme even if he were convinced that “Pakistan with a Centre 
with only three subjects would not become a stable State”. Of course he, 
like his other colleagues, takes his stand on the so-called mandate of the 
people of East Pakistan, who voted for the Awami League and other parties 
on the basis of the 21-point programme, conveniently forgetting that a 
democracy can be neither vigorous nor secure if its representative assembly 
becomes a mere sounding board. No genuine and sincere leadership will ever 
shirk its responsibility to educate public opinion. 


Changed Temper of the People 


UT even if the Awamis are sincere in their anxiety to honour their 
promises to their electorates, how is it possible that they should be so 
blissfully unaware of the change in the temper and mood of the people of 
East Pakistan? When in 1954 they voted for the 21-point programme their 
passions were inflamed. The Muslim League Ministry, which as a result of 
provincial elections was thrown out of power, had hopelessly failed in provid- 
ing a good administration. Its opponents worked on the resultant sense of 
despair and anger and in manceuvring themselves into power they cruelly 
exploited the masses. But that mood of despair and anger has almost died 
down. The people have now begun realizing that whatever the shortcomings 
of the Muslim League may have been, it at least never doubted that both 
East and West Pakistan constituted one country and the people of the two 
wings formed one nation. A few months back it would have been impos- 
sible for the Muslim League to hold public meetings in East Pakistan. It is 
doing so now, and can even be bold enough to oppose the joint electorate. 
The question, therefore, that arises is whether the Awami League’s stand 
accords with the present temper and mood of the people. The answer will be 
an emphatic no, although it must be added that old wounds have not yet 
completely healed, and if reckless politicians, in their last desperate bid to foil 
the passage of the draft Constitution, try to inflame the people’s passions they 
might succeed in creating a difficult situation. Such a possibility all the more 
emphasizes the need for a strong Centre, particularly when it is realized that 
Communist and other subversive elements are quite active in the eastern 
wing, of the country. The refusal last November of a section of the police 
force in Dacca and Narayangunj to carry out their normal duties is the latest 
instance. 

The framers of the present draft Constitution have been guided by the 
sound principle that maximum autonomy be granted to the provinces. This 
in the words of Mr. Mohammad Ali “should be consistent with national 
integrity and solidarity”. At the same time they have held that a Centre on 
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crutches will be a disaster for the country. While it need not be all-embracing, 
it must be sufficiently strong and effective to thwart and control fissiparous 
tendencies. Accordingly a larger number of subjects have been included in 
the provincial list. Industries, except those launched by the Centre, develop- 
ment projects and railways will be the responsibilities of the provinces. 

The most novel feature of the draft is the provision of an Economic 
Council in which the representation of the provinces will be equal and on 
the highest level. The functions of the Council will be to plan the entire 
economy of the country, distribute the entire economic assets for develop- 
ment purposes between the two parts, and make it obligatory upon the 
provincial governments to see that they are carried out. When it is realized 
that the main cause of East Bengal’s grievances has been “unfair” distribution 
of national revenues between the provinces, it is rightly hoped that the provi- 
sion of the Economic Council will make such grievances impossible in future. 

The provision for declaring Pakistan as an Islamic Republic has come in 
for much adverse comment and uninformed criticism. The most widespread 
apprehension seems to be that it might lead to the establishment of a theo- 
cratic state. But there is no priesthood in Islam and significant omissions in 
the draft Constitution should allay all fears in this respect. The scheme for 
an ad hoc board of ulema with virtual powers to veto any legislation which, 
in its opinion, does not conform to Islamic injunctions has been given up. 

The only reason for declaring Pakistan an Islamic Republic is that more 
than four-fifths of its population is Muslim and Pakistan itself was realized 
on the foundation of an Islamic philosophy. It is, therefore, only logical and 
natural that the President and the Vice-President should be from amongst 
those who believe in that philosophy. The genuineness of the charge that 
the reservation of these two offices for Muslims is a discrimination against 
non-Muslims and an attempt to reduce them to second-class citizens becomes 
questionable when it is realized that the real powers vest in the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet colleagues, and non-Muslims are in no way debarred from 
aspiring to these positions. Moreover, adequate and even generous pro- 
visions have been made in the draft to safeguard the interests of the minorities. 
For instance in the operative part of the draft specific guarantees have been 
given for the personal laws of non-Muslims. There was no such provision 
in the two B.P.C. Reports. 

Pakistan’s greatest need today is an early Constitution, good, bad or in- 
different. To say such a thing about so vital a matter as a Constitution may 
sound preposterous. But its soundness can only be recognized against the 
political background of the country. Constitutions can be amended. 

The country has suffered for long in the hands of political adventurers. 
There can be no doubt that a new Parliament directly representing the people 
of the two wings will be in a position to create a proper atmosphere for the 
development of a broader and national outlook among the people of the two 
wings. This is vital for Pakistan’s stability and integrity. 

Pakistan, 

February 1956. 
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CANADA 


CURRENT POSITION IN FOREIGN TRADE 


ANADA’s economic history has been written mainly in terms of great 

export staples, beginning with fish and furs, focusing for a time on 
timber, later on animal products, still later on wheat, and now on grain, 
minerals and forest products. A fairly vigorous debate is now taking place 
in Canada over the external trade position, the structure of the Canadian 
economy and foreign economic policy. In a sense the debate focuses on the 
theory of the export staple as an interpretation of Canada’s current history 
and economic future. Those of protectionist sentiment argue that (at least 
now) the key to Canadian economic growth lies in secondary industries. To 
argue thus it must be shown that, however appropriate the export-staple 
interpretation was of the past, it is not a correct view of current history and 
the future. The proponents of freer trade rest their case on the main body of 
Canadian economic history and on classical economics. 

Other questions have arisen regarding Canada’s current foreign trade 
position. British authorities are concerned with the decrease in the British 
share of the Canadian market compared with pre-war years, a decline which 
contrasts sharply with the maintenance of the Canadian share in British 
imports. At the same time, some Canadians have expressed concern over 
substantial increases in import competition from the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe since 1950. Other Canadians are worried over their large 
current deficit in international transactions, particularly with the United 
States. Still others express concern over increased Canadian vulnerability 
arising from a larger dependence on unstable American markets. 

In common with many other parts of the world, Canadian foreign trade 
is now somewhat smaller relative to national output than it was three decades 
ago. What is distinctive about Canadian experience is the smallness of the 
decline; in any case, Canada has still a very “open” economy. 

We are now far enough removed from the peculiarities of the early post- 
war period to see the more permanent elements of change in the structure of 
Canadian trade. Staples account for more than 80 per cent of the total com- 
modity exports, as they did in the 1920’s or before the First World War. 
What has changed is the composition of the package and the shares sold to 
various areas. Since the 1920’s, though wheat exports have not declined 
absolutely, they have relatively. Exports of animal products (meat, cheese, 
other milk products) have fallen absolutely. Wood products (pulp and paper, 
lumber) and minerals (copper, lead, zinc, nickel, gold, asbestos), which were 
already important as exports in the 1920’s, are now a much larger part of the 
export package. Already some of the new mineral staples, such as iron ore, 
uranium, oil, gas, are being exported in significant volume. The shift in 
geographical destination of exports is closely related to the change in com- 
position. The United States is much more important as a market, taking 
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mainly minerals and forest products. The United Kingdom and Western 
Europe, which were the main markets for food, have become much less 
important. Even for these areas the composition of Canadian exports has 
shifted relatively from food to industrial materials. 

Almost one-half of Canada’s imports now consists of machinery and equip- 
ment, consumer durables, and parts and materials for production of such 
items. Foods, mainly tropical and semi-tropical, materials for personal and 
house furnishings, such as cotton, wool, silk and leather, and miscellaneous 
consumption goods, such as sporting equipment and musical instruments, 
account for roughly one-third of Canada’s imports. Fuels and lubricants 
(12 per cent) and chemicals (5 per cent) account for the rest. Since the late 
1920’s the main shift in the structure of imports has been the relative decline 
in imports of foods and materials for personal and house furnishings from 
40 to 20 per cent of total imports, and the increase in the proportion con- 
sisting of capital goods, consumer durables and parts and materials for such 
items. Petroleum products increased as a proportion of total imports through 
1950, but have since declined owing to the development of Western Canadian 
oil production. Geographically, the United Kingdom and Western Europe 
have declined as suppliers of Canadian imports, the increase being divided 
between the United States and Latin America. 

Turning for a moment to the non-merchandise trade, perhaps the most 
striking long-run change is the relative decline in payments of interest and 
dividends to foreigners. In the late 1920’s this item amounted to more than 
15 per cent of Canada’s total current payments and consisted largely of pay- 
ments to foreign bondholders. Now the item amounts to less than 7 per cent 
of total current payments, and consists mainly of dividends. This reflects a 
much slower long-run growth in Canada’s gross liabilities to foreigners than 
in either gross national expenditure or total imports, together with a very 
marked shift in the liabilities from bonds to equities. The dividend item may 
be temporarily low because of the early stage of development of many 
projects. 

For the last five years Canada has run a deficit in her current international 
transactions which aggregates more than $2,000 million. This is not the sign 
of a balance-of-payments “‘problem” but rather, at least in the short-run, is 
an indication of a balance-of-payments equilibrium. A very substantial sus- 
tained capital inflow into Canada has taken place. The current account posi- 
tion has adjusted appropriately to this situation. Indeed it almost looks as if 
the Canadian experience of international economic adjustment between 1950 
and 1955 provides a “laboratory” for studying rapid international adjustment 
in much the same way. as did the Canadian experience before the First 
World War. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 
he British appear to be somewhat concerned over the decline in their 


share of Canadian imports. Canadian data show that the United Kingdom 
now has as large a share in Canadian imports of iron and steel products and 
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electrical apparatus as she had before the war; however, her share in these 
markets was never very large. For the things in which the British had a large 
share of the Canadian markets, suchas textiles and clay products, not only has 
the proportion of imports coming from the United Kingdom declined, but 
also these classes of goods have generally decreased relatively to total im- 
ports. The important question concerns future prospects. With devaluation 
the United Kingdom recovered a price advantage in the Canadian market 
which was traditional (indeed, for a time the pound appears to have been 
undervalued in terms of the Canadian dollar). The devaluation, together 
with improvements in the supply position in the United Kingdom, did lead 
to some recovery of exports to Canada from their post-war level. The bulk 
of this adjustment was worked out by 1953. Even this recovery of British 
exports to Canada led to considerable complaint by Canadian manufacturers 
of increased import competition. Many types of British goods continue to 
have a price advantage in Canada; but for almost all non-price considerations, 
such as delivery and service, they are at a serious disadvantage. The opinion 
has been expressed that we have not yet seen the full bloom of British 
recovery in world trade; the prevailing judgment in Canada is somewhat 
sceptical of this view. In all fairness it must be pointed out that the margins 
of British preference in the tariff schedule have been whittled down, a factor 
which may explain some part of the change in the position of the United 
Kingdom in the Canadian market. 

There are mixed feelings in Canada regarding the British export market. 
Increased British agricultural protectionism is not easily driven in harness 
with Canadian wheat surpluses. Restrictions on imports of chemicals from 
Canada, nominally a part of the balance-of-payments adjustment, can all too 
readily be interpreted as British protectionism. On the other hand, the 
United Kingdom is a traditional market of no mean importance, which some 
Canadians would like to see revived even more than it now is. 

Canada has not now a balance-of-payments “problem”, but some anxiety 
in this regard is expressed. Some argue that Canadians are now living in a 
fool’s paradise, which will evaporate with a reduction in the capital inflow 
and an increase in dividend payments to foreigners. Others worry over the 
size of the current deficit with the United States, which is partially settled by 
net transfer of dollars from the sterling area, Western Europe and the rest 
of the world. Still others worry over the potential instability of Canada’s 
exports. These worries find their outlet in proposals for accumulating addi- 
tional foreign exchange reserves at the present time, and for restricting 
imports by other means. 

There never has been very satisfactory ground for these arguments in 
Canada’s case, and there is even less today. Substantial additional export 
income from the new staples will arise pari passu with dividend payments 
which will be associated with successful exploitation of the new staples. 
Already a considerable saving in foreign exchange has resulted from the 
development of Western Canadian oil. Further, if the capital inflow stops, 
so will some of the investment in new projects which have a high import 
content during their construction. Moreover, if one can judge the flexibility 
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of the Canadian economy by the experience of the last five years, a change of 
8 to 10 per cent in foreign exchange rates can have a considerable leverage 
in shifting purchases from import to domestic sources if such a shift should 
be required. We would also argue that if a balance-of-payments problem 
does arise, it should probably be tackled on a global rather than a bilateral 
basis. Bilateralism for Canada is only a concern to the extent that other 
nations adopt bilateral approaches to economic problems. There are signs 
that the world is mc ving a little away from the post-war bilateral approach. 


The Policy of Freer Trade 


E turn finally to the basic debate over Canada’s interest in export 

staples compared with secondary manufactures and the commercial 
policy arguments which are developed in such debates. Canada has pursued 
a “freer trade” policy quite vigorously since 1935. Tariffs are now at the 
lowest levels since Confederation. Those who favour the extension of this 
policy believe that Canadian economic growth will thus be best achieved. 
They point to the obvious current prosperity, and to the attractive horizons 
for the old and the new export staples. They point to costs of diverting 
resources to the production of additional things in Canada which can be 
purchased more cheaply abroad. 

Those of protectionist bent argue that by no means all of the current his- 
tory is on the side of the “freer trade” position. The largest proportion of the 
additional employment in Canada over the last three decades, apart from 
service industries, has been in secondary manufacture, which depends mainly 
on domestic markets. They go on to point out that new export staples do 
not directly provide many jobs. A freer trade policy would stimulate addi- 
tional import competition, fewer jobs, a smaller Canada and somewhat 
dubious gains in output a head for the smaller population. 

Where does the argument come out? Probably in a grey zone rather than 
in a black or white one. Canadian nationalism is a basic datum. Thus even if 
reciprocity with the United States were a possibility, Canadians would prob- 
ably not want it. A broad range of manufacturing activities will be carried 
on in Canada, if need be with continued protection. The margin of dis- 
advantage of many Canadian secondary industries is not great, and appears 
to be somewhat smaller than it was three decades ago. Some new industries 
will probably get protection. However, nobody but the most ardent con- 
servationist is prepared to abandon the prosperous opportunities of the 
export staples which are based on resources, capital, power and an advanced 
technology. Thus not many are prepared to follow a protectionist line which 
would seriously divert resources from these staples. All that is asked and all 
that may be expected is a slowing down of the free trade movement or some 
small increase in protection. 

Canada, 
February 1956 








SOUTH AFRICA 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


Y the time this appears a further step (and probably one of the final steps) 

will have been taken in South Africa’s long-drawn-out constitutional 
dispute. A joint sitting of the House of Assembly and the Senate has been 
convened for February 13 and legislation, the details of which have not yet 
been announced, will be presented which will have the object of validating 
the measure that removes the Coloured voters of the Cape from the common 
voters’ roll and places them on a separate or communal roll. From what has 
been said, it is probable that some attempt will also be made either to excise 
the entrenched clauses from the South African Constitution or to exclude 
the jurisdiction of the courts in cases in which constitutional guarantees are 
an issue. The effect of any such amendment will be to invalidate the en- 
trenched clauses entirely, in their application both to the franchise and to the 
language rights. 

The reconstitution of the Senate ensures the Government a two-thirds 
majority. The Senate has been almost doubled in size and, of its 89 members, 
77 are elected or appointed by the Nationalist Party. This gives a comfort- 
able two-thirds majority in a joint sitting. The United Party has formally 
announced its intention of contesting in the courts the legal validity of 
whatever legislation is contemplated by Mr. Strijdom. The final legal decision 
will be given by the Appellate Division, the court which the Minister of 
Justice recently enlarged from 6 to 11 members, with the provision that 
cases where the validity of legislation is at issue shall be heard by the full 
bench of 11 judges. 

It is thus probable that South Africa is within sight of the final resolution, 
for good or bad, of a state of constitutional crisis which began on April 20, 
1948, when Dr. Malan announced that the Nationalist Party, if returned to 
power, would remove the Coloured voters from the common roll. After 
delays occasioned by the refusal of Mr. Havenga to co-operate, the Separate 
Representation of Voters Bill was passed in 1951 with simple majorities at 
an ordinary bicameral session. In March 1952, after an elaborate hearing, the 
Appeal Court with five of its six judges sitting unanimously declared the 
Act to be invalid on the ground that it required to be passed unicamerally 
with a two-thirds majority. A few hours after the decision Dr. Malan 
announced that he would not abide by the decision of the court. 

Two months later Parliament bicamerally passed the High Court of Parlia- 
ment Act, a measure which set up a court consisting of all the members of 
Parliament and with jurisdiction to hear constitutional cases. The United 
Party boycotted this court, which then purported to reverse the finding of 
the Appeal Court. In November 1952 the Appeal Court unanimously de- 
clared that the High Court of Parliament Act was invalid. 


In September 1953 the Government published a Bill splitting the Appeal 
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Court into two sections, one section to be charged with hearing constitutional 
cases. This Bill was withdrawn and the original Voters Bill was again pre- 
sented to Parliament, this time to a joint session as required by the Con- 
stitution. The Nationalists failed to get a two-thirds majority and the Bill 
therefore failed to pass. 

A further joint session in 1954 considered a similar Bill after it had been 
considered by a select committee; but again it was not possible to get a two- 
thirds majority. In March 1955 five additional judges were appointed to the 
Appeal Court and a month later a Bill was passed to provide that a full bench 
of 11 must hear constitutional cases. In May last year the Senate Bill was 
passed to increase the number of Senators from 48 to 89, to increase from 
10 to 18 the number to be nominated by the Government, and to replace 
the former system of proportional representation with direct election by the 
electoral colleges. These changes have had the result of increasing Nationalist 


representation in the Upper House from 30 to 77 and of ensuring a two- 
thirds majority. 


Reassembly of Parliament 


je is against this background of prolonged and often bitter constitutional 
dispute that Parliament reassembled early in January. The constitutional 
crisis overshadows all else and Parliament is meeting in an air of unreality, 
an unreality emphasized by the strangeness of Parliament itself with its 
enormous Senate and the appearance of scores of new faces in the lobbies. 
The manceuvre to restrict the Coloured vote has aroused deep resentment, 
and there is evidence that dislike of the proceedings cuts across normal 
party loyalties. The most striking manifestation was a statement by a group 
of professors of the University of Pretoria, who said bluntly that the pro- 
posal violates a basic principle of parliamentary government, that it is in 
conflict with the Constitution, undemocratic, a violation of the rights of 
minorities and an attempt to use a more or less equal division of the votes 
in the electorate to create an artificial two-thirds majority in the legislature. 

With what has become to be almost routine, the session opened with a 
no-confidence debate. The United Party attacked on a wide front, charging 
the Government with provoking unnecessary constitutional crises; with 
inflicting indignity and hardship by its “heartless and inept” administration 
of the population registration laws, the marriage laws, the Group Areas Act 
and other measures designed to give effect to apartheid; with failure to deal 
with the scarcity of manpower; and with failure to achieve an adequate 
Native policy. Ammunition was provided by the breakdown early this year 
of a new set of regulations to deal with marriages. These required the pro- 
duction of population registration identity numbers for the parties to a 
marriage and for their parents, and scores of marriages had to be postponed 
because this information was not available. The Minister concerned, Dr. 
Dénges, had finally to suspend his regulations with a promise that before 
they were reintroduced in April they would be re-examined. 

Little that was new emerged from the debate except a statement by Mr. 
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Strijdom, a little more categorical than usual, that his Government does 
not contemplate “total apartheid” as a practical policy. Although this was not 
new it unleashed a considerable controversy among many who have approved 
of the apartheid policy. To many clergymen and to Sabra, the organization 
which is the intellectual champion of apartheid, the manifest hardships and 
inequities of many aspects of the Government’s policy are morally justified 
only if the eventual end is total separation, territorially, of the various races. 
If this eventual separation is not possible, the moral foundation of the 
apartheid policy is gravely weakened. This was stated most emphatically by 
Dr. B. B. Keet, a senior professor of the theological seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches at Stellenbosch and a highly-respected clergyman. Dr. 
Keet in a pamphlet declared bluntly that total apartheid was a pipe-dream, an 
impossibility, and that partial apartheid led to “alienation and enmity”. He 
charged the Government with “giving no thought to the deep wounds and 
bitter hurt caused to those who are treated as unwanted and untouchable”. 
His words echoed those of another prominent Dutch Reformed ecclesiastic, 
Dr. Ben Marais, who some time ago urgently called for “a great plan or a 
great forward step to check the mounting despair on both sides of the colour 
line and to prevent a position where fear and hatred think for 11,000,000 
people”. 

Apartheid is always with us and the session will as usual be largely con- 
cerned with the practice and theory of race separation, of which the con- 
stitutional crisis is a symptom. If there is any further serious controversy, it 
threatens to arise on the reintroduction of a measure to alter fundamentally 
the industrial legislation of this country in order to discourage “mixed” 
trade unions and to ensure the reservation of certain industrial activities to 
certain racial groups. 

South Africa, 

February 1956. 
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AUSTRALIA 
THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


| ies September the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, held a series of conferences 
with the leaders of various sections of business and industry to analyse the 
state of the Australian economy before his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives outlining the Government’s economic policy. Hissomewhat unusual 
step, bearing resemblance to the special conference to discuss inflation which 
he called in August 1951, threw a spotlight of drama on a situation which had 
hitherto been regarded with some concern but without undue anxiety. The 
conferences were all the more remarkable because the budget had been intro- 
duced only a few weeks before and the budget debate was still proceeding, 
although the Commonwealth Treasurer was abroad attending the annual 
meetings of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

Sir Arthur Fadden’s budget speech on August 24 had contained a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the Australian economy. Briefly, it had pointed out that the 
unprecedentedly high and real state of prosperity was accompanied by visible 
tendencies which would be dangerous if they were allowed to get out of 
control. He drew attention to shortages of labour, rising wages and other 
costs, the boom in consumer spending and in private investment, the sub- 
stantial deficit in external trade and the spilling over of excess demand into 
imports, with the consequent running down of oversea currency reserves. 
In other words, he saw in the situation “unmistakable signs of active in- 
flation”, which were, however, “mild and incipient” compared with the 
experience of the Korean war boom. To deal with the problem of preventing 
spiralling costs and prices, yet at the same time pressing on with national 
objectives of defence and development, the Treasurer earnestly urged re- 
straint: ““To urge restraint in this fashion”, he said, “is not to say that plans 
should be abandoned or that enterprise should be throttled back, but simply 
that the limitations and difficulties of our position should be recognized by 
all concerned and that by common consent the things which collectively and 
individually we are trying to do should be brought within the compass of 
our practical capacity for doing them.” 

In the interval between the presentation of the budget and Mr. Menzies’s 
statement, the only substantial change in the economic situation was the fall 
in the price of wool at the opening sales of the new season. While not un- 
expected, it brought home the fact that Australia would not be able to ride 
out the present wave of inflation on the sheep’s back. The deficit in the 
balance of payments threatened to continue undiminished unless remedial 
measures were put in train. Mr. Menzies’s speech was therefore couched in 
more urgent terms than the Treasurer’s, and was wider in its scope. He took 
pains to avoid misunderstanding of the nature of the crisis; his policy was 
not dictated by the imminent danger of disaster and depression; rather was 
it designed to preserve prosperity by steadying the boom and restraining the 
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exuberance of demand, which would further strain the balance of payments. 
The Prime Minister followed the Treasurer in putting full emphasis on 
voluntary restraint, but on this occasion it was backed up by certain under- 
takings on the part of some sections of the community and by specific actions 


of the Government to serve both as a mild example and as a direct check on 
the fall in oversea reserves. 


The Balance of Payments 


HE crucial pressure point of the Australian economy is the balance of 

payments. Traditionally subject to wide variations of export income 
through the vagaries of both weather and world prices for primary products, 
Australian prosperity has always shown substantial swings. In the decade 
since the end of the war, the national programme of development and expan- 
sion has thrown an additional burden on the balance of payments, but for 
several reasons that burden has not been obvious except on one or two 
occasions. For the most part it has been carried without great strain from 
wartime accumulation of London funds, a buoyant export income, and a 
useful flow of oversea capital for investment in Australia. 

But in 1951-52 the traditional réle of the balance of payments reasserted 
itself. The drop in export income when imports were rising fast caught the 
community unawares and called for drastic action. The lesson was bought 
relatively cheaply at the cost of a mild recession for a year, to be followed by 
two years of stable prosperity. Now with due warning the position has slipped 
again, but this time less precipitately although over a longer period. For two 
years exports have sagged, but imports have increased at a substantial rate. 
In the financial year 1954-55 oversea reserves fell from {A571 million to 
£A428 million, and had fallen a further £58 million between June 30 and 
September 27. Obviously a trend of this magnitude could not be allowed to 
continue unchecked. Accordingly, the Prime Minister announced an immedi- 
ate tightening of import restrictions of a much more drastic character than 
earlier steps taken in October 1954 and April 1955. They were designed to 
reduce imports in a full year by £80 million, which would be almost 10 per 
cent of last year’s imports, and it was hoped that they would bring the rate 
of imports into balance with net export receipts by next June. 

Variations in the severity of import licensing have become accepted as the 
immediate instrument to check a drift in the balance of payments, and as 
such have been used frequently in recent years as an alternative to strong 
deflationary action, which governments h -: been reluctant to apply. But 
import cuts tend to aggravate a domestic inflationary situation, and the 
economy has therefore called in addition for measures to tackle the problem 
of inflation itself at the source. At this point a brief sketch of some of the 
main underlying trends at work in the economy is required. 

Fundamentally they flow from the powerful post-war urge towards the 
development of Australian resources and the desire to spread the risks of 
a dependent economy by building up a strong corpus of secondary industry. 
But while the will to expansion is powerful, the course of progress is beset 
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by the hampering influence of old out-of-date conceptions and a degree of 
inflexibility and conservatism in the institutional framework within which 
economic policy has to be formed. Nevertheless, the achievements of the 
post-war years have been tremendous, and the resilience of the economy in 
face of what seemed at the time to be formidable barriers to further growth 
has greatly surprised many of the critical commentators. 


The Basis of Australian Expansion 


gore: idea of development through a rapid increase in population and 
expansion of secondary industry has won virtually unanimous acceptance. 
Both have been spectacular. The immigration programme, pursued with 
considerable energy by two Commonwealth Ministers since 1945, has greatly 
exceeded general expectations, and has now brought over one million 
migrants to Australia within ten years. The alliance of the immigration 
programme and a vigorous birth rate have increased the population from 
7,400,000 in 1945 to 9,200,000. This in itself has been a potent factor in the 
expansion of the economy, for additional population has required capital 
investment to provide basic necessities like houses and the extension of 
public utilities, and has set up as well a larger demand for consumer goods. 
At the same time the immigration policy, in earlier years particularly, 
seriously strained available resources. Nevertheless, the balance of advantage 
is heavily on the credit side and rapid population increase is still regarded as 
a highly desirable objective. 

In the field of industrial development, it is difficult to generalize, for the 
pattern of industry has grown and diversified so rapidly. Total investment 
in secondary industry from 1945 to 1953 has been estimated at over £520 mil- 
lion, and has continued to increase in the past two years. In particular, 
expansion has been marked in the engineering and chemical industries, which 
is a sign of the growing maturity of the Australian economy. It has been 
estimated that already the Australian-made content of all new road vehicles 
registered exceeds 55 per cent, and that upwards of 75 per cent of new fixed 
capital, including buildings, plant and machines, is made within Australia. 
A further measure of the progress of industrial capacity as well as of living 
standards is the doubling of electricity consumption, made possible by the 
extension of generating capacity from hydro-electric, brown coal and black 
coal resources. Among the larger industrial projects which have come to 
fruition in the last year are two more large oil refineries, the aluminium plant 
in Tasmania, uranium treatment plants at Rum Jungle in the Northern 
Territory and Port Pirie in South Australia, and the first section of the huge 
Snowy Mountains hydro-electricity project, while the long-range weapons 
project in South Australia is also making a strong demand on existing indus- 
trial capacity. The total volume of factory output has increased virtually each 
year, and is calculated to have risen 40 per cent in the last seven years, 
including 6 per cent in the past year. 

These developments in industry and the corresponding expansion in public 
utilities have required heavy new investment, which in the past few years has 
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amounted to about one-quarter of the national income. The maintenance of 
this proportion of national activity devoted to work of a capital nature has 
not been accomplished without strain. Heavy capital expenditure has not 
only guaranteed full employment of labour and resources; it has also en- 
couraged a degree of overfull employment and consequent inflationary pres- 
sure. It must be recalled that the growth of consumption has derived not 
only from the high export incomes of past years, but also from the incomes 
generated by capital expenditure. 

Consumption has also been encouraged by the remarkable growth in the 
past two or three years of hire-purchase transactions in the sphere of durable 
consumer goods and motor vehicles. Estimates of the balances outstanding 
on such agreements have risen to almost £220 million from £6 million at 
the end of the war. The part that hire purchase plays in the fluctuations of 
the economy has come in for spirited dicussion but little agreement. The 
acceptance of full employment as a government responsibility seems to 
guarantee the ability of purchasers to pay their hire-purchase debt, and there 
is little evidence that many people have overreached themselves. Neverthe- 
less, credit resources devoted to hire purchase have alternative use and the 
Government has tried to limit the rate of expansion of this form of trading. 


The Cost Structure 
HE most serious problem in the economy is that of costs of production 
in which industrial relations and wages play a large part. Prevailing con- 
ditions of full employment and an acute shortage of labour since the war 
placed the trade unions in a strong bargaining position, which has been used . 
to extract better conditions and greater concessions for the workers. The ; 
course of the basic wage as determined from time to time by the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court provides much of the story of both industrial 
relations and the trend of costs. The wool boom of 1950-51 had persuaded 
the Court to grant a {£1 a week increase in the basic wage in December 
1950, but thereafter wages mounted rapidly with the automatic adjustments 
made in accordance with changes in the quarterly cost-of-living index, until 
the Commonwealth Court abandoned the automatic procedure in September 
1953. But this step did not end wage changes. Since that date, the various 
wages tribunals in the individual States, which are independent of the juris- 
diction of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, either refrained from 
following or have since departed from its lead. Cost-of-living adjustments 
are therefore now made to the basic wage in awards under State tribunals in 
all States except South Australia, while pressure to reintroduce the adjust- 
ments in Commonwealth awards still continues. 
Wage changes have been brought about in a second manner, through 
increases in wage margins for skill. Since relatively few workers today are 
not covered by awards providing margins above the basic wage, the decision 
of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court in November 1954 to lay down a 
ruling restoring margins for skill to roughly their pre-war ratio has had the 
effect of lifting wages all round. In the past year, the problem of wages has 
been a confused issue, since this ruling has been applied to a multitude of 
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awards. It has roused feelings of rivalry between unions and has added to the 
uncertainty of business. In effect it has brought about general increases in 
wages without satisfying any groups. Within this puzzling situation, and as 
a consequence of a renewed rise in the cost-of-living index after two years of 
stability—a rise in part caused by the margins increases—the A.C.T.U. has 
decided to apply to the Court for an early restoration of the cost-of-living 
adjustments to Commonwealth awards, and then for a new basic wage. At 
the same time the A.C.T.U. also resolved to seek the abolition of the Court 
and its replacement by a panel of conciliators and arbitrators, a step which 
would bring to an end a nationally determineu basic wage. 

In addition to wages, prices generally have tended to move upwards again 
in the past few months, and in some States an effort has been made to check 
the movement by reintroducing a measure of price control. But the main 
significance of current price and wage movements is the effect they are likely 
to have on costs in primary and secondary industry and hence on their com- 
petitive position. 

In spite of the vast increase in capacity and the improvement in technical 
efficiency of both primary and secondary production, costs over the decade 
have risen through both the burden of shortages of materials and labour 
and the incidence of industrial unrest. On this account many secondary 
industries have not only lost opportunities of developing export outlets, but 
they have also been forced to seek additional tariff protection, since the value 
of existing protection had been diminished either by rising Australian costs 
or by the falling value of money. On the other hand, in the last two years at 
least, it is probable that the competitive position of Australian industry has 
not slipped back, even though for many enterprises it remains highly critical. 
This, at least, is the view of the Australian Tariff Board, which has not 
recommended additional forms of protection lightly. Indeed, the Tariff 
Board in its latest annual report defends the bulk of secondary industry 
against charges that it is based on shaky foundations. “The pattern of 
Australian industries is generally sound. With occasional exceptions, indus- 
trialists have shown great prudence and wisdom in the selection of expan- 
sions, and decisions have been made only after penetrating surveys of costs, 
markets, and availability of raw materials, and of the integration of new 
proposals with established industries.” 

The question of costs has impinged on the Australian balance of payments 
through the demand for imports because of a diminishing price differential, 
and through the drag they have imposed in developing new export oppor- 
tunities. But the demand for imports has been derived chiefly from high 
investment and consumption expenditure. The growth of secondary industry 
had as one of its objectives the reduction of reliance on imports. In fact, at 
this phase of development at least it has set up a greater demand for raw 
materials and capital goods. The composition of imports has changed, and 
the proportion, though not the volume, of consumer goods has fallen. The 
expansion of imports, by 24 per cent in 1954-55 and by 30 per cent in the 
previous year, when export receipts were falling slightly, led to the rapid 
loss in oversea reserves mentioned earlier. 
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Restrictions on imports could have been avoided if export receipts had . 
been moving upwards, but the opposite trend has prevailed for two years, 
and is likely to continue for the time being. Output in the primary industries 
has expanded in recent years to a degree which would have been remarkable 
but for the more spectacular growth of secondary industry. Under the 
influence of good seasons, scientific improvement, technological progress 
and new investment, the primary industries have achieved safer and more 
regular production and better quality. Myxomatosis, the development of 

tures, better conservation methods, widespread use of machinery, new 
methods of land clearing and the sounder financial position of farmers have 
revolutionized the productive side of farming and grazing. On the other hand, 
the export of primary products has not proved so capable of expansion as 
output or local demand. a 





Financial Trends 


HE deficit in the current account of the balance of payments last financial 

year was offset to some extent by an inflow of capital. It had been hoped 
that oversea capital would participate to a large extent in Australian develop- 
ment. In the main, the hopes have probably been somewhat disappointed; 
nevertheless oversea capital has played a far from negligible part. Australia 
has been the heaviest borrower from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. In addition, two small loans have been raised in 
Switzerland and one in Canada recently on government account. In the 
private sector, oversea investment has taken the fruitful form of the direct 
participation of large enterprises abroad in Australian industry, in which 
Australia has benefited from the acquisition of both technical and managerial 
skill as well as capital. By no means alone, perhaps the most spectacular of 
these ventures is the General-Motors—Holden’s enterprise, which in 1954 
produced a total of nearly 60,000 motor vehicles and disclosed a net profit of 
£9,900,000. This organization now plans an expansion estimated to cost 
£21 milllion which will be entirely self-financed out of profits. 

The function of budgetary and monetary management has been to en- 
deavour to guide and contain the economic influences towards expansion, 
an exceedingly difficult job when allied with other objectives of social wel- 
fare which have tended to strengthen the underlying inflationary tendencies 
of the situation. On the whole, substantial budgetary surpluses: have been 
achieved in spite of increased government expenditure. But sources of con- 
flict continue to exist in the relations between Commonwealth and States: 
first over the tax power, whereby the Commonwealth Government has 
assumed a monopoly in raising income tax, reimbursing the States in 
accordance with a complicated formula which never publicly satisfies them; 
and secondly through the loan programme, for which the Commonwealth 
has the responsibility for raising public loans. For the past two years the 
Loan Council procedure with its political wrangles and lack of clear priorities 
has added to the difficulties of the Commonwealth in framing a consistent 
economic and financial policy. 

On the monetary side, official policy has sought to keep the brakes on the 
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banking system. The principal weapon for this purpose was the special 
account mechanism whereby the banks are obliged to retain part of their 
funds in a special account with the central bank. While permitting the banks 
a certain amount of freedom of action, the mechanism was administered to 
call for some restraint on their part, and since advances have increased in the 
past year and liquidity has declined following the fall in oversea reserves, 
credit policy has become progressively more severe. 

Considerable emphasis has been laid on the growth of hire purchase, over 
which the Commonwealth has no clear constitutional power. In the past year 
or so the hire-purchase concerns have been actively seeking funds, both from 
the banking system by way of overdraft and from the public in the form of 
deposits, on which they are willing to pay attractive rates of interest. Their 
competition in the capital market has diverted funds which might otherwise 
have been invested in government securities, and yet the Government was 
unable or unwilling to meet it by allowing interest rates to rise. In fact, the 
Government’s reluctance to make any use of flexible interest rates as an 
additional instrument of economic policy is a curious deficiency in view of 
the pattern of interest rates in other countries. Because of the difficulties of 
control through uniform legislation in the States, the Prime Minister finally 
obtained from the companies an undertaking to limit their rate of expansion 
and to apply rather more stringent terms to their sales. It is possible that this 
agreement would not have been so readily forthcoming but for a few indica- 
tions that the supply of funds to maintain the hire-purchase boom was 
already showing signs of slackening. 

When Mr. Menzies gave his economic policy speech, he brought his 
customary logic and clear exposition to bear on the diverse strands of the 
economy. He suggested a token reduction in government loan expenditure 
as a lead in the programme of restraint in investment and consumption, and 
import cuts had clearly become necessary to bring the balance of payments 
under quick control. Yet there were gaps in his coverage of the problem. He 
made a few constructive suggestions for improving the promotion of exports, 
but on the crucial issue he had nothing to say. Better salesmanship will not 
promote new exports unless Australian prices are fully competitive, and the 
major exports are confronted with relatively inelastic demand. The Prime 
Minister gave scant attention to the cost structure, and while he fore- 
shadowed a stiffer policy if voluntary restraint did not provide the desired 
effects, he gave little hint of the possible lines of action. In the circumstances, 
it is somewhat strange that little discussion has occurred in public of exchange 
devaluation as a means of lessening the disparity between Australian and 
oversea costs. It is true that this possibility has been canvassed on occasions, 
and the Prime Minister has stated that the Government has no intention of 
resorting to this device. Few people are willing to express definite views. 

Australia, 

February 1956. 


NEW ZEALAND 
THE PATTERN OF EXPORT TRADE 


STEADILY increasing volume of exports, combined with a buoyant 
oversea demand and good prices, has made the post-war years the most 
prosperous this country has known. Only now, some 18 months after the 
end of rationing and control in Britain, is the pattern of our export trade 
emerging clearly. For dairy produce, the picture is very different indeed 
from the last of the pre-war years. Up till that time, New Zealand’s dairy 
exports were confined very largely to butter and cheese, plus a few thousand 
tons of milk powder and small quantities of casein, the production of which 
varied according to market demand. Less than 1 per cent of the butter and 
cheese, in the 1938-39 season, went to markets outside the United Kingdom. 
Last year, however, despite substantially increased production, no less than 
12} per cent went to these markets. Most European countries bought some 
and so also did India, Malaya, China, Japan and many other countries. 
The changed marketing situation is clearly apparent from the following 
table of quantities shipped for the two seasons. 

















1938-39 1954-33 
To U.K. Elsewhere To U.K. Elsewhere 
(tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) 
Butter. . , ‘ ‘ 115,800 2,300 124,000 25,000 
Cheese ‘ , ° . 80,180 30 89,000 6,000 
Milk Powder : ‘ ‘ 7,500 negligible 22,500 11,000 
Casein : ° . . 1,500 not known 5,500 5,500 











Before the war, most of the European countries except Germany and to a 
lesser extent Belgium were either self-supporting in dairy produce or ex- 
ported to the only available market—Great Britain. New Zealand’s exports 
to other markets were confined almost entirely to butter and were mainly 
purchased by northern countries, to cover their own winter production 
deficiencies. Never at any time before the war did the prospects of diverting 
substantial quantities to other countries seem worth while. 

Since the war there has been a steady demand from outside markets; but 
under the terms of our agreement with the British Ministry of Food, New 
Zealand undertook to sell to Britain a minimum percentage, which varied 
from 97 to 90 per cent of all exportable butter and cheese. It was only when 
Britain finally abandoned rationing in 1954 that we could actively prose- 
cute trade with these other markets. In the first year of free marketing 
there has been an active demand for all dairy products, and though prices 
receded for a time in Britain they are at record levels again. As against the 
2,300 tons of butter sold to outside markets in the last pre-war season, the 
Dominion sold 25,000 tons for 1954-55, much of it to European countries 
that were not importers of our dairy produce in earlier years. Russia, which 
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before the war used to export small quantities to Britain, bought 10,000 tons 
of New Zealand butter last season, and we shipped increased quantities to all 
pre-war markets. About 1,000 tons of cheese were shipped to Canada and as 
much to the United States. These shipments were not welcomed by producers 
there. European countries were also purchasers of New Zealand cheese, 
Western Germany taking 1,800 tons last year, and we are developing a 
healthy cheese trade with the Caribbean area. 

The greatest change since pre-war days has been in the manufacture of 
milk powder, for which there was an increasing demand in England during 
the war years. Last year New Zealand exported nearly five times as much 
milk powder as in 1938~—39, and although, for a short time last season, export 
prices were at an unprofitable level, the market has come into its own again 
and recently we have been unable to supply some quantities sought by 
countries outside Great Britain. The 7,500 tons of milk powder manu- 
factured in 1938-39, of which nearly all was exported to the United Kingdom, 
has grown to a manufacture of 33,500 tons, of which 11,000 tons were, last 
season, exported to countries outside the United Kingdom. The casein 
market has always been international in scope, but here again this country’s 
exports show substantial increases, from 1,500 tons in 1938-39 to 11,000 tons 
in 1954-55. 

It is yet too soon after the end of control to say with certainty whether 
these changed demands will continue. In most of the European countries 
with which we are doing business there is complete government control of 
currency, and trade is on the basis of import quotas. Living standards are, 
at the moment, higher in most of those countries than they were before the 
war, and work is plentiful. Agricultural production there has not expanded 
in keeping with population; in some instances it has declined. However, 
provided employment opportunities in Europe generally remain good, it 
appears likely that the increased proportion of dairy produce going to coun- 
tries outside the United Kingdom will be maintained. So far, in the present 
(1955-56) season, there has been increased demand from Europe, partly 
owing to a dry summer; but Russia, which appears to complete her whole 
season’s buying at one time of the year, has not, so far, made any purchases, 
though Czechoslovakia has purchased fairly heavily. 


Expansion of the Wool Trade 


HE position of wool is very different. The wool trade has always been 

international in scope, and the post-war pattern of wool exports has 
differed little from that of pre-war years. The really dramatic change is that 
during that period wool has advanced from the position of being a minor 
export earner to the stage where wool exports earn 42 per cent of our national 
export income. Last season’s wool brought New Zealand only a fraction 
less than the combined sales of our dairy produce and meat. For the year 
ended June 30, 1955, export earnings totalled {220-1 million, as follows 
(in millions of pounds value): Butter 37-7 (17 per cent); cheese 9°6 (4} per 
cent); meat 47°1 (214 per cent); wool 92-2 (42 per cent); other exports 335 
(15} per cent). 

Ce) 
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Up till now, New Zealand’s sheep industry has been geared to the produc- 
tion of high quality, uniform lambs, by the use of fairly coarse-woolled 
Romney ewes and Southdown rams. It is therefore particularly fortunate for 
us that prices for the coarser grades of wool have improved in the post-war 
period. Last year, for instance, the prices for crossbred wool, which made 
up 74 per cent of the total clip, showed a small increase over the previous 
year, whereas the price of the finer wools dropped slightly. As in past years, 
the United Kingdom was our largest customer, taking about her usual 
50 per cent of our total clip, with France (15 per cent), Germany (9 per cent) 
and the United States (7 per cent) the next most important customers. The 
balance of our wool went to countries all over the world, but again, as in 
pre-war years, the quantity going to each country was relatively small. Russia 
was a buyer of 10,000 bales, equivalent to 1 per cent of the season’s total clip. 

New Zealand is now the world’s second largest producer of wool, being 
surpassed only by Australia, although our production is very much smaller. 
The clip, slightly in excess of a million bales last season, was the highest ever 
recorded and was 8 per cent up on the 1953-54 season. While the growing 
season was good, much of this expansion in output was due to the successful 
extermination of rabbits. In Otago and Southland, the two southern pro- 
vinces where rabbits have most seriously menaced production in past years, 
production last year was up by 11 and 12 per cent respectively. Satisfactory 
wool and meat prices in recent seasons have led to tremendous expansion in 
the aerial top-dressing of hill country and to the development of new farming 
areas, from both of which activities dividends of increased wool production 
are now being recorded. 

Wool growers are protected by a floor-price plan under the control of the 
New Zealand Wool Commission, a body with statutory powers, which con- 
trols a capital of £27} million. Of this sum, £20 million came from profits 
made on surplus wool held at the end of the war period, and £7 million by 
direct levy from growers during the period of disposal of war-time stocks 
of wool. 

Before the beginning of each wool-selling season the Commission pre- 
pares a table of floor prices for all types of wool. If, at any approved wool 
auction, the product is not purchased at a price at or above the floor level, 
the Commission may either buy that wool, or supplement the auction price 
to bring it up to the floor price. Growers and those administering the scheme 
have all along regarded it as an underwriting scheme, which will keep the 
industry afloat and functioning when prices are low. Because of this, the 
Wool Commission has shown no tendency to “chase the market” when 
fixing the season’s floor price. It is required, under its Act, to have regard 
to current trends and prospects in international markets and in the prices of 
commodities generally, particularly those entering international trade. Its 
floor price must also be fixed after having regard to its available financial 
resources and what it considers is needed by growers to maintain wool 
production. Only in 1952, when wool prices showed a temporary but sub- 
stantial drop, has the Wool Commission actually bought wool in at auction. 
The cautious assessment of values is clearly evident from the fact that last 
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season’s average floor price was 29-54. a pound, whereas average returns at 
the New Zealand wool auctions were 49-69d. a pound. This floor-price plan, 
operating with reserve funds of £274 million, can be a sound stabilizing 
influence in a period of fluctuating prices, provided it is operated realistically. 
Perhaps the most significant comment which can be made on the wool floor- 
price scheme is that our dairy industry, which has been protected since 1936 
by a “guaranteed” price, alleged to be based on costs of production, is 


moving slowly but surely in the direction of a more realistically based floor- 
price scheme. 


Export of Meat 


HE changes in New Zealand’s meat export trade since the beginning of 

the war are almost as great as those in our dairy industry. Flocks have 
expanded by 6 million sheep since 1938-39, and now total 38 million. In 
consequence, our exports of lamb and mutton—particularly lamb—have 
likewise increased. For the 1954-55 season we had record exports of 134 
million lambs and 2} million carcasses of mutton, as compared with 9 million 
lambs and 2 million carcasses of mutton in 1938-39. Great changes have 
occurred also in the destinations of our meat, and there has been a satisfying 
growth of sales to markets outside the United Kingdom. Before the war 
these sales to outside markets made up considerably less than 1 per cent of 
our meat exports. Last year, 13 per cent of this country’s enlarged meat 
exports, about 44,000 tons, went to outside countries, the largest individual 
purchaser being Russia, which took nearly 10,000 tons, principally our 
lower-grade ewe mutton. Holland, which took 8,382 tons, was the second 
largest purchaser outside the United Kingdom, and we also had substantial 
trade with Italy, which purchased 5,193 tons. A satisfactory and growing 
market is now available in the West Indies, to which we shipped no less than 
4,800 tons last season. The N.Z. Meat Producers Board, representing all 
farmers producing meat in the Dominion, mindful of the point of near 
saturation reached in Britain before the war for meat, is doing everything 
possible to encourage this export development; and its chairman recently 
suggested that a desirable target for these markets would be between 50,000 
and 60,000 tons a year. Actually much larger shipments could have been 
made to these profitable markets but for weaknesses in our own internal trans- 
port situation and the lack of ships. Our production has outgrown our 
railway and port facilities and regular shipments to these markets cannot 
meantime be guaranteed. 

The meat industry has now had 18 months of free marketing, during which 
time changes in consumer preferences, as compared with before the war, 
have emerged. English consumers, for instance, have shown a decided prefer- 
ence for chilled over frozen beef and for light-weight lamb and mutton with 
not too much fat. Some technical problems have still to be solved if New 
Zealand is regularly to land the highest quality chilled beef in the United 
Kingdom after voyages lasting between 30 and 4o days, but vigorous 
prosecution of research into these aspects should eventually bring forth a 
satisfactory solution. Altered grading standards, and prices consumers are 
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willing to pay, will soon bring changes in mutton and lamb carcasses and 
provide the British public with the leaner meat now preferred. 

Like the dairymen and wool-growers, meat producers are today protected 
by substantial reserve funds to cushion prices in the event of recession. 
There is over £50 million in the meat industry’s reserve account, and this 
stands behind a recently introduced floor-price scheme. As with the floor 
price for wool, those controlling the funds are operating cautiously and the 
floor price for 1955-56 is fixed at 25 per cent below prices for the present 
season. 

An Antarctic Adventure 
ET, as is New Zealand, in the far South Pacific, between latitudes 34° S. 
and 47° S., her climate influenced in marked degree by the great storm 
movements that have their origin in the Antarctic continent, it is but natural 
that her people should have taken more than ordinary interest in polar 
exploration, for they have met many of those who ventured south. This 
country was the final stepping-off point in the classic expeditions of Scott 
and Shackleton between 1910 and 1916, and has had a further interest in 
the Antarctic since 1923, when that considerable area of ice-bound land 
known as the Ross Dependency was entrusted to New Zealand administra- 
tion under United Kingdom legislation. This area includes “all the islands 
and territories between 160° E. and 150° W. which are situated south of 
latitude 60° S.”. The nearest point to New Zealand, in the vicinity of Cape 
Adare, is about 1,500 miles south of our southernmost port of Bluff. For 
many years now none but whalers have visited this area, but McMurdo 
Sound and the Bay of Whales in the Ross Sea area provided the bases for 
Scott, Shackleton, Amundsen and Byrd during their many Antarctic voyages. 
It was therefore with much more than ordinary interest that New Zealanders 
learnt of the widespread Antarctic exploration and research which is to take 
place during the next few years and particularly in 1957—-58. It is fortunate 
that this is taking place in an International Geophysical Year. Altogether, 
eleven countries will be setting up bases in the Antarctic during that year, 
and in addition the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, under the 
leadership of Dr. V. E. Fuchs, will be attempting to cross the Antarctic 
continent, from the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, by way of the South Pole, a 
feat which has been attempted but never, as yet, accomplished. 

New Zealand’s expedition, under the leadership of Sir Edmund Hillary, 
will carry out detailed research work, and will in addition work closely with 
the British party. We have undertaken to survey a route from McMurdo 
Sound, by which the British party, making the crossing from Vahsel Bay in 
the Weddell Sea, can descend from the ice plateau; and we will lay supply 
depots along that route. Our party’s programme will include research in 
geomagnetism, ionospheric physics, radio propagation and seismology. In 
addition, auroral and solar radiation will be observed and a gravity profile 
made from McMurdo Sound on to the Antarctic plateau. Organized on lines 
paralleling the British expedition, our venture is being financed in part by the 
New Zealand Government and partly by public subscription. 

It is expected that the Antarctic research of the next three years will allow 
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more accurate weather forecasting, something that will directly benefit New 
Zealand, and will give detailed knowledge of the mineral and other resources 
of the world’s least-known continent. Because we are closest to this vast 
area and have responsibilities in connexion with a part of it, New Zealand 
has a very special interest in the widespread Antarctic activities shortly to 
be begun. 
A “Credit Squeeze” in an Inflationary Situation 

EW ZEALAND in common with most other countries has experienced 

an inflationary situation in recent years. Conditions have never been 
more buoyant for private business, where also there is apparently insatiable 
demand for expansion. Building restrictions, operating continuously during 
and since the war, have held back a flood of spending on new buildings 
wanted for business expansion throughout the Dominion. Partial relaxation 
of these in recent years has resulted in a substantial increase in industrial 
building, without adequate increase in the labour force; and similar con- 
ditions in other industries have led to ever-increasing costs. A large deficit 
in the balance of our oversea transactions made government action essential 
unless internal costs, held fairly stable during the last 12 months, were to 
rise once again. The choice lay between a return to import control with its 
all-embracing rigidity, and a tightening up on credit witha view to restricting 
spending in all sections of the community. With a Budget surplus of some- 
thing over {17 million last year and the probability of a similar budget 
surplus this year, the Government has given a lead by postponing some of its 
own expenditure. More recently it has gone much further by introducing 
hire-purchase regulations which require increased payments down and give 
shorter credit terms, by taking firm control on all business building activity 
through refusing to allow new building except to essential industries, and 
by working through the Reserve Bank to tighten credit severely. The Reserve 
Bank’s discount rate was raised recently to 7 per cent, and the trading banks, 
which have to borrow large amounts at this rate (the October figure was 
£14 million), are restricted to a lending rate of 5 per cent. Because of the 
seasonal export finance needed for our primary industries, overdrafts have 
continued high, but the “credit squeeze” is having its effect. 


Ernst Peterson Hay 
HE New Zealand group reports with deep regret the death, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, of Mr. Justice Hay, a member of long standing. Mr. Hay 
recently retired from the Supreme Court Bench. 
Mr. Hay had been prominent in public life, first as a civil servant, then as 
a legal practitioner. He was active, too, in local-body affairs, and for three 
years was Mayor of the city of Lower Hutt. He took a prominent part in the 
work of THE Rounp TABLE, and for ten years was Honorary Secretary. He 
relinquished this position on appointment as a judge. 
New Zealand has lost an outstanding citizen, and the group a valued and 
honoured friend. 
New Zealand, 
February 1956. 
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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 


PART from platitudes, general policies are not often conceived; they are | 
made. Over the last five years British colonial policy seems to have 
swung from port to starboard, to port again, and now it looks as if it is 
taking another swing. Even since the Conservatives have been in office, it is 
possible, however crudely, to detect perhaps four periods. The first followed 
their assumption of office, when Mr. Lyttelton, as he then was, showed him- 
self anxious not to be less liberal than his predecessors, and approved, for 
instance, the Waddington—Harlow-—Hinden proposals for the constitution of 
British Guiana. By 1953 the constitution of British Guiana was suspended; 
African opinion in Central Africa (misguided or not) was being overridden; 
British troops were being sent to Kenya (the delay in declaring the State of 
Emergency arose fundamentally from uncertainty in the climate of policy); 
Mr. Lyttelton was talking sharply to Nigerian leaders; the Kabaka of 
Buganda was deported; and the Labour Opposition became fidgety to the 
point of tabling a motion of no confidence, which, for all the feebleness of ; 
its subsequent presentation, showed that colonial policy was nearly added ; 
to the subjects for party politics. Soon afterwards Cyprus was told that it 
could not have self-determination. 

But for the rest, 1954 brought—no doubt largely inadvertently—a further 
change around. The multiracial government was formed in Kenya. Mr. 
Lyttelton won high praise for his handling of the Nigerian conferences. He 
said “No” to the European unofficials in Northern Rhodesia. The potentially 
disruptive situation in British Honduras was carefully handled. The Govern- 
ment agreed to allow the Kabaka of Buganda to return to his country on 
certain conditions. A conference on the possibility of closer association 
between Malta and the United Kingdom was mooted, and even in tiny 
Zanzibar the Government showed themselves ready to seek agreement with 
the non-co-operative Arabs. 

That the climate of policy has in the last six months changed once again 
is obvious, even if the precise direction of the change is not yet clear, and 
probably depends as much as anything on how Dr. Nkrumah deals with the 
explosive situation in the Gold Coast. It may be that the hand on the tiller 
has remained steady in regard to Cyprus, Malta, Singapore, Malaya and the 
Caribbean. It is less steady in regard to Africa. Of all the reasons that might 
be given, the events in the Southern Sudan form the chief.* When last August 
Southern Sudanese troops mutinied and set alight a revolt of the south 
against the north, the Charybdis of British colonial policy, which had been 
veiled in mist since the massacres in India following partition, re-emerged 
from the fog. Primitive peoples, it is now being said, must never again be 
allowed to suffer because power was handed over too quickly; “elections” 

* See also p. 114. 
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must not be forced upon them, and, in any case, it is vital to leave a stable 
and viable nation behind when British control is withdrawn. Events in the 
Gold Coast, in Nigeria, in Buganda and even in Zanzibar have served to 
underwrite all this. The Ashanti and the northern peoples fear that if the last 
shreds of British control disappear from the Gold Coast before some devolu- 
tion of power from the centre has been arranged, they will be left to the 
dictatorship of Dr. Nkrumah and the Convention People’s Party. In Nigeria 
there seems less likelihood than ever that the Northern Region will want 
self-government as quickly as the other two regions, and it has yet to be 
shown that this can be satisfactorily arranged, despite the balm of the Queen’s 
visit. In Buganda senior chiefs have been ousted from their chieftainships as 
soon as the British relinquished control, for no better reason than that they 
were insufficiently nationalist according to the fashion of the day. In Zanzibar 
an Arab member of Legislative Council who broke the boycott imposed by 
the Arab Association as a weapon in their quarrel with the British was 
murdered. Here are the origins of the fears of those who wish to maintain a 
connexion with the British, and the origins of the doubts afflicting the minds 
of even British advocates of a liberal colonial policy. That the time has come 
for a change of emphasis is, incidentally, heavily underscored by the senti- 
ments if not the statements of the East African Royal Commission. 

There are clearly here powerful arguments for slowing down the advances 
towards self-government, and the concessions to nationalists. There can be 
little doubt that the Colonial Office is impressed by them. All of which affects 
East Africa more profoundly than is perhaps realized; just because it is very 
difficult to see precisely very far ahead. No doubt situations just arise, for 
each one of which there seems at the moment only one solution, but that in 
turn will almost certainly contribute to the climate of policy within which 
other situations which also “just arise” are resolved. In all four East African 
territories at the time of writing it is the looming future that holds the stage 
as much as any of the events that have recently occurred, and one is left 
disturbed by the uncertainty of the climate in which policy is likely to be 
forged. For in Zanzibar: can a solution to the conflict between the Arabs 
and the Government be reached without harming the other communities ? 
In Kenya: what will be the effect of the 1956 elections to Legislative Council ? 
In Uganda: will Baganda nationalism remain at full gallop, and what effect 
will it have upon the other constituent parts of the country? In Tanganyika: 
how much longer will the Government be able to steer successfully between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of colonial policy ? 

For Scylla remains—the estrangement of the colonial groups who have 
imbibed most of British ideas and ideals and have become formidable. British 
policy struck Scylla in America, in Ireland, in Egypt, in Burma, in the Sudan. 
In a vicious, gruesome and devilish form, it has struck it in the Mau Mau 
movement in Kenya. It nearly foundered in Canada. It was fortunate to avoid 
more than damage in India and Pakistan. Certainly, there can be little 
doubt that if the modern Commonwealth is as important in the modern 
world as is averred, it is as dangerous to strike Scylla as Charybdis. 

It is the narrow channel between that the Colonial Office is having to seek 
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in so many countries, and the Governments of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar in East Africa. But there is an atmosphere of “muddling 
through” ; for the charts are inadequate. On the one hand there is a preference 
for emphasizing the uniqueness of each individual situation, but few realistic 
studies have been called for of what the political, social and economic situa- 
tion has been, is, and is likely to become. On the other hand there is a good 
deal of scattered information and experience upon how “typical” situations 
should be handled. It is casually declared, for instance, that nowadays a good 
Governor must be a good negotiator; but equally, that it is better to keep 
the Governor away from detailed negotiations, which should be left to an 
independent mediator, so that he may be a first court of appeal, instead of 
leaving it all to the Secret&ry of State. It is also said that tribalism is resurgent; 
that time and again there is the problem of “north” v. “south”; that officials 
have to learn to work with unofficials as much as unofficials with officials; 
that the Government must keep one step ahead; that impatience is fatal. 
Sir Douglas Newbold, whose published letters* reveal a good many of these 
cross-currents so superbly, once suggested that he might become Adviser on 
Self-government to the Colonial Office. It is perhaps a pity he died too soon, 
or we might have been spared the changes of course, which in East Africa 
at all events are becoming bewildering, and could become foolhardy. Perhaps ‘i 
another Governors’ Conference like that of 1947 is overdue. 
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Mr. Coutts’s Mission 


HE recent turn back is nowhere better illustrated, incidentally, than in 

the recently published report of Mr. W. F. Coutts, the Commissioner 
appointed by the Kenya Government to inquire into the best methods of 
selecting African members of Kenya’s Legislative Council. Mr. Coutts was 
once a District Officer in Kenya. He was until recently Administrator of the 
small West Indian island of St. Vincent, where he presided over a miniature 
or embryonic self-government. Travelling all over Kenya he seems to have 
met a remarkable number of Africans, and to have collected much evidence 
of their views. A pamphlet published by the existing African unofficial 
members of Legislative Council had a good deal of influence in lieu of any 
pronouncement from any other African political organization (though it 
apparently also appeared that few if any of the existing African members 
were likely to be returned—least of all the able Mr. Mathu, who is now 
thoroughly disliked by his own tribe, the Kikuyu). What emerged from Mr. 
Coutts’s journeyings was, first of all, an almost unanimous demand for direct 
elections. There has been a widespread idea that indirect elections are some- 
how more suitable for politically immature peoples, or at all events, as an 
interim measure, a way of making haste slowly. This is now going out of 
fashion (another item for a Governors’ conference). Mr. Coutts thinks that 
indirect elections may be feasible if the existing organs of local government 
are used, and if those organs are indigenous. In Kenya they are European- 


* The Making of the Modern Sudan: The Life and Letters of Sir Douglas Newbold, K.B.E. 
By K. D. D. Henderson, C.M.G. (Faber and Faber, 1953). 
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imposed. In any case he rejects indirect elections because Africans reject 
them, and he accepts the view that they are peculiarly liable to rigging. He 
has therefore recommended direct voting by secret ballot, and the Govern- 
ment has agreed. 

This would seem a remarkable concession, and no doubt was pressed for 
by many Africans, who perhaps assumed that, once it was secured, all other 
limitations would be removed. The fact is, however, that Mr. Coutts has 
earnestly sought to provide some checks on the undiluted introduction of 
universal suffrage. “There seems”, he says, “to be no sense in masses of 
ignorant people voting without knowing for what political issues they are 
casting their votes”—and one thinks of the Southern Sudan. But he has not 
thought it worth while to take a stand on the method of election. He has 
proposed instead what amounts to a bold return to the British system of the 
nineteenth century of qualitative voting, but with some significant and 
ingenious modifications. He points out that the universal adult franchise in 
Britain followed rather than preceded universal education—which is nowhere 
near being reached in Kenya—and he asks whether the desirability of uni- 
versal suffrage has yet been fully tested; Britain has only used it since 1928, 
and since then has held only six elections. Men are no doubt born equal, he 
adds, but “the equality, because of man’s varying talents, has become very 
thin by the age of 21”. He admits that India, Ceylon and the Gold Coast have 
already adopted the system, but, he says, 


it should be noted that these are countries which are largely homogeneous 
and have no difficult race policy to disentangle and are not concerned with the 
orderly development of a government which cares for the differing aspirations of 
three distinct races. It might not be inapposite to add that the indigenous peoples 
of all three enjoy, generally speaking, a much higher standard of education and 
cultural development. It would seem to me therefore that if this method has 
been introduced into these countries, experience only will eventually decide 
whether or not it was a wise decision, and Kenya can then make up its mind as 
to whether it follows suit or not. I feel that experience of the proposals which 
follow will eventually decide the community against so doing. 


These are ingenious arguments, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Coutts 
is impressed by them. Whether he will persuade the Europeans and Asians 
of their value for them as well as the Africans remains to be seen, and is 
important; for in the long run Africans are unlikely to accept them for them- 
selves, unless the Europeans and Asians do likewise. It may well be, as Mr. 
Coutts certainly hopes, that by introducing a system of qualitative voting 
for one community in Kenya, it may spread to others and so “provide a basis 
for a future common roll” based on acceptable standards of objective 
superiority, in place of the present withered ones of race, and that this may 
create the necessary confidence among all races in the long-term future of a 
multiracial country. It is the sort of intelligent experimentation that Kenya 
requires, and well deserves a trial; but no-one must be surprised if some 
Africans, and particularly those who may become politically important, think 
that they have been tricked. 
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For there is more force and more purpose in some of the other arguments 
that Mr. Coutts advances. An electoral system, he declares, must be related 
to the social system within which it operates. Moreover—he quotes—“‘in a 
society where elements are at every stage from the bushman to the graduate 
a qualitative test is essential”. “Finally”, he states, “in the evidence which 
was given to me throughout the Colony, it was apparent that Africans had 
misgivings about whether the system of universal adult franchise would 
return candidates who, in calibre and character, would most usefully represent 
their constituents.” In other words, the time has not yet come to open the 
floodgates in Kenya: a view with which few should quarrel; but some might. 

But the difficulty with qualitative franchises is to determine the qualifica- 
tion. The classic methods are to set property and educational tests, but Mr. 
Coutts insists that these are too limited as indications of good, sound and 
useful citizens. He has therefore sought to extend the qualifications to include 
achievement and character. This is a new and ingenious contribution which 
disposes of many of the usual objections. In the Sessional Paper accepting : 
the principles of Mr. Coutts’s recommendations, the Government of Kenya 
has slightly altered his details on this point, but the essence remains. Each 
voter to qualify will have to be 21; and will also have to fall within one of 
seven categories. These are: having completed eight years schooling; having 
proved income of £120 or property worth £500; having served five years in 
the police, prison, tribal or armed forces, or seven continuous years in 
government service, commerce, industry or agriculture; having reached the 
gtade of “elder”, or age of 45; having a university degree or diploma, or 
approved professional qualification; having served as a member of Legisla- 
tive Council, or for three years on a local government body; having a military 





or civil decoration. If someone can claim to fall within more than one of 
these categories, he can qualify for up to two further votes. There are similar, 
but separate, provisions for women. 

This system for keeping the floodgates back was mentioned by one of Mr. 
Coutts’s witnesses. He preferred it to the more widely suggested scheme of 
local committees to blackball prospective candidates. He has been careful to 
suggest, however, even higher qualifications for candidates in accordance 
with “the Africans’ own wish that agitators and demagogues be excluded” ; 
and he has also suggested that government servants should be given leave 
to stand for election, and should only be called upon to resign if they succeed 


—an important recommendation, which, with some modification, has been 
accepted by the Government. 





A Precedent Set 


M®&: Coutts can claim that he has taken full and sympathetic note of African 
ideas, and for that reason one may feel that his proposals are soundly 
based upon African views. But by doing so he has set a precedent—that, not 
merely in theory but also in practice, African wishes cannot be overlooked. 
This has immediate relevance, for he points out that the greatest concern 
of all his witnesses was with the paucity of African members in the Legis- 
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lature—a matter which was outside his terms of reference, but on which there 
will have to be some announcement from the Government of Kenya before 
the coming elections. 

Mr. Coutts has now gone on to Zanzibar to conduct a similar inquiry, 
though with terms of reference that include all races. These terms, however, 
are still too narrow for the Arab politicians there who want a full-scale con- 
stitutional inquiry. They have therefore ordered all Arabs to boycott Mr. 
Coutts—a boycott that will not readily be broken, since the last Arab, Sheikh 
Sultan Ahmed, who broke an officially declared boycott by resuming his seat 
as a member of Legislative Council was murdered. This intransigent attitude 
of the Arabs, which has long held up constitutional changes previously 
agreed, has persisted now for the past eighteen months. It began when their 
pride was shaken by a prosecution for sedition which was successfully 
brought by the Government in June 1954 against the executive of the Arab 
Association as publishers of the indicted newspaper, A/ Falag. There was 
also discontent over a new immigration law, and over the reluctance of the 
Government to arrest somehow the large profits on the important Zanzibar 
clove crop that were going to the monopoly-owning Indonesian Govern- 
ment, who were the main buyers. The Zanzibar Arabs have all the innate 
pride and dignity of Arabs anywhere, and they include a younger educated 
element who have no parallel in any of the mainland territories. They have 
overcome the conservative reluctance of their elders, and have come out as 
run-of-the-mill nationalists. 


The Kabaka Returns 


N October 17 the exiled Kabaka of Buganda arrived back at Entebbe 

Airport in a special aircraft, six weeks short of two years after his sudden 
deportation. The Great Lukiko of Buganda had previously accepted the 
preliminary conditions laid down by Her Majesty’s Government, as worked 
out in detail during discussions in London between the Colonial Office and a 
further Lukiko delegation. These conditions were fundamentally the accep- 
tance of a revised constitution for Buganda, in which the Kabaka was to be- 
come a constitutional monarch, on the lines of the recommendations of the 
Namirembe Conference presided over by Sir Keith Hancock in 1954; and 
the ready participation of the Baganda in the Legislative Council of the wider 
Uganda for the first time. In the last stages of the London negotiations, the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox Boyd, proffered a further concession, which 
he had left himself free to make by his previous announcement that the 
Kabaka would be allowed to return within nine months, or /ess. He now said 
that the Kabaka would be allowed to return within six weeks. This quickly 
ensured that there would be no further argument in Buganda about accepting 
the new Agreement. Mr. Lennox Boyd also agreed to have a new temporary 
Agreement embodying the new settlement, until the Kabaka could return to 
sign the main Agreement, so long as there were no changes in the meanwhile. 
These concessions were made because the Government felt, and rightly so, 
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that the new constitutional arrangements were a vast improvement upon the 
old, and that it was vitally necessary to carry them through. 

The main Agreement was signed on the day following the Kabaka’s return. 
Some newspaper comment suggested that the Kabaka was sour and the 
Baganda ill-mannered. Both are largely untrue, and arose from a series of 
misunderstandings by some observers. For, in fact, the Baganda were on 
their best behaviour for the benefit of some sympathetic British guests, whom 
the Kabaka brought with him in his aircraft. As for the Protectorate Govern- 
ment, they very wisely gave themselves fully to the celebrations accompany- 
ing the Kabaka’s return, in a creditable effort to build a bridge of confidence, 
or at any rate minimize the easily aroused asperities; and they were, in the 
event, somewhat profusely thanked by the Kabaka and his ministers. 

The Baganda had, however, already turned against those who were stated 
not to have supported the Kabaka whilst he was in exile under a cloud. There 
was a miserable campaign of victimization, which eventually marked down 
four senior chiefs, who were forced to resign their posts; a large number of 
lesser men were affected, and on one occasion the police used tear gas, and 
subsequently prosecuted a newspaper editor for sedition. The Government, 
however, had to walk warily, because the dismissal of the chiefs was carried 
through, without breaking the letter of the new Agreement, by the new 
Buganda Appointments Board over which the Government relinquished 
control during the London discussions in the summer. Strange arguments 
for these developments were advanced by intelligent Baganda, reminiscent 
of pre-European days when the Kabaka was a tyrant. In the nature of the 
situation, the rdle of the Kabaka in all this cannot easily be ascertained. That 
he did not disapprove is patent. Whether he initiated the dismissals, he may 
not even know himself; such is the atmosphere of intrigue. What is quite 
clear, however, is that the affair holds more danger for him than for anyone 
else; for whatever happens in the short run, the written word of the con- 
stitution making him a constitutional monarch is likely to prevail in the long 
run. The Kabaka is 31; it is unlikely that anyone dabbling in politics in the 
coming, say, thirty years in Africa, is likely to avoid making a political 
mistake; but a “constitutional” monarch cannot afford to make a “‘political” 
mistake. 

The Protectorate Government have been acutely disturbed, but have been 
unable to intervene without themselves creating an issue; it is quite clear 
however that they will be a great deal firmer over any subsequent appeal by 
the Government of Buganda for more land, for more independence, or for 
more money, should it not meet with their approval. In that event, if the 
Baganda Government are dissatisfied, it will be themselves who will have to 
force the issue, which would only play them into the Protectorate Govern- 
ment’s hands. That the Baganda may make such a mistake is a real possibility, 
for the victimization affair, following the rejoicings over the Kabaka’s return, 
has opened the throttle of Baganda nationalism. 

East Africa, 


February 1956. 
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